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N OTHING shows more clearly 


that we are living in a tran- 
sition age than the life in West 
London. It is a curious con- 
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glomeration of a past inherit- 
ance, of present tastes, of future 
tendencies. The great palaces, 
the stately houses, the spread- 
ing trees in well-ordered parks, 
take our thoughts in a leisurely 
fashion down avenues that lead 
to a past age when life was not 
one long hurry in order to go 
to the next thing, but when men 
and women had time to be digni- 
fied and pause before the im- 
portance of their own existence. 
Little events bring great re- 
sults, and nothing has so 
changed the social life of West 
London, nothing has broken 
down class barriers so effect- 
ively, as the progress in the 
means of locomotion. I can well recollect my aunt’s telling 
of the first drive she ever took in a hansom cab. It was considered ‘i 
a sort of expedition that had in it a spice of adventure, and her a | 
father, who accompanied her, begged her to keep her parasol well OV 
before her face. I also remember that my grandmother told me 4 
that she thanked Tleaven she had never been in a hack cab in her Bis 
life, and I have still a vivid remembrance of the swinging chariot, FS 
with two footmen hanging behind, which was considered the 
only conveyance fit for any woman belonging to her order. This fe, 
change in the pomp of daily life has invaded every realm of | 
society. In old days, a ball was a ceremony which was consid- G 
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ered a serious social observance; dancing was a measured ritual, 








slow, punctilious; every step was of importance, and every step 
was taught—a very different pastime from the crowded romp 
which has taken the place of that splendid though solemn recre 
ation. I can also recollect the time when it was only whispered 
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that any one received in society was Con- 
nected with any trade or business; but to- 
day, business and society are so combined 
that a man will, as has been very cleverly 
said by a pungent writer, ‘*pull out a 
sample of kamptulicon from his pocket 
and bee his hostess to remember him when 
she re-covers the kitchen floor.”’ 

West London in old days was essentially 
a city of ponderous pomp. — Paris in com- 
parison appeared as a bright firefly beside 
the grim darkness which surrounded Eng- 
land’s metropolis. Now, the streets of 
London are brighter, if possible, than those 
of Paris, the shops as gay, the movement 
as vivacious. Most of the plays in Paris 
were considered fit only for those who did 
not mind broad jests or who told each other 
in a whisper that they had been to the 
Palais Royale. To-day, the London theaters 
boldly advertise the most risque entertain- 
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ments, there is no sub- 
ject that is not discussed, 
no novel that is not read. 
and it has become a well- 
known saying that in- 
stead of the younger 
women being restrained 
by decorum from in- 
dulging in doubtful lit- 
erature, books are now 
described as ‘‘the sort of 
book one would not give 
to one’s mother to read*’ 

for this was a girl's 
description of a well- 
known work of fiction. 

In old days, the stately 
mansions in the West 
End were open for three 
or four months in the 
year. ‘*The family came 
to town’’—servants, 
carriages, horses, lug- 
gage, all were brought 
from the country house 
and established in Bel- 
grave or Grosvenor 
Square. Now, Monday 
to Saturday may be spent 
in London, Saturday to 
Monday on the river, 
Tuesday to Thursday at 
some race-meeting. 
Rush and hurry, hurry 
and rush, characterize the life of those 
who are called ‘tthe smart set.’’ The 
early ride in the park, the afternoon drive 
and shopping and calls, have given place 
to polo matches and pigeon-shooting, cy- 
cling parties, motor scorching, bridge and 
poker. If you wanted in the old days to 
see your friends, you could invariably find 
them at a quiet, solemn lunch, assembled 
in dim, stately dining-rooms between one 
and twoo’clock. Now, restaurants, hotels, 
tea-houses and lunching-rooms are the 
resorts of the representatives of the fash- 
ionable world. 

3ut probably the greatest change of all 
has taken place in the methods by which 
people are admitted to the inner circles of 
what is called ‘‘the best society.”? Many 
causes have been at work which have, some 
for the better and some for the worse, 
broken down the barriers that existed 
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between the aristocratic classes and the great 


professional and money-making world. _ It 
\ was of set purpose that Pitt created a 
plebeian aristocracy. He made peers of 


the successful money-makers, and, as Lord 


3eaconsticld said, ‘‘caught them from the 
alleys of Lombard Street and clutched them 
from the Cornhill. ’’ 


3ut to-day, the successful brewer who has 


counting-houses_ of 


coined enough money out of the public 
houses of East London and other great cen- 
ters, the reckless speculator or the great Jew- 
ish financier, areamong those eagerly selected 








for hereditary seats in the House of Lords; 
and to-day, if the pedigrees of the great 


families were examined not one would be 


found which has not reenforeced its ex 


chequer by an alliance with a great com 


mercial house. In an age when money is 


the real touchstone of power, the great 


names of England are freely bartered for 
fortunes that have been built up by success 
ful money-makers. 

Another has taken 


place is undoubtedly the admittance into 


change which 


ereat 


society of the Jews. Sixty years ago, it 
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would have been impossible for any Jew to 
obtain a social standing in London.  To- 
day, not only is every great financial house 
save one practically Jewish, but a large 
Jewish plutocracy forms one of the pillars 
of social life supporting the throne and 
reenforcing the power of English aris- 
tocracy. 

And yet with these many anomalies we 
see amidst the traditions of the past, there 
is no place where those traditions have so 
firm a hold or appeal so strongly to the 
popular imagination as in West London. 
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All who witnessed the splendid pageant 
of the Coronation will have realized how 
dearly the English still love pomp. The 
great mass of the people are gratified to see 
the fruits of their taxation, and revel in 
spectacular pageants; but even at the most 
impressive moment of that great ceremony, 
when the trappings of the cream-colored 
horses were glittering in the sun and the 
painted coach bore its burden of robed and 
crowned royalty, riveting every eye, the 
hooting of a motor-car and the presence of 
the bicycle testified to the fact that all this 
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was a resurrection of past times, not an 
indication of future customs. The presence 
of a thousand kodaks in the streets upon 
that memorable Coronation Day testified 
to another’ transformation which has 
brought far-reaching results that it would 
be impossible to detail here. 

Probably the 


however, that has taken 


visible change, 
West 


greatest 


place in 


AE 


London is the manner in which the older 
houses have passed from the hands of their 
proprietors into the possession of the newly 
rich. Park Lane at one time was consid- 
ered to be the home of the country’s great 
ruling classes only. To-day, almost every 
large house is inhabited by either a Jew- 
ish stockbroker or an African millionaire. 


Pecuniary pressure has forced the former 
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proprietors into smaller houses or flats, or 
that strange compromise now known as 
a maisonnette, which is simply a fine word 
for living over a shop. 

The absence of privacy is again another 
marked social change in the life of the 
inhabitants of the West End. In earlier 
days, the reticent announcement that such 
and such a family had left London was all 
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that appeared about people who occupied 
great positions, but nowadays the inter- 
viewer invades their morning-room at eleven 
o'clock. Every detail of their lives is 
known; they are asked their opinion on 
the best books, the best flowers, the worst 
plays, the position of women, the position 
of men; in fact, the dissection of every 
taste, habit, idea, is de rigueur. Nothing 
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is withheld; even the de 
tails of life’s greatest emo 
tions are freely demanded, 
or the relation of the most 
momentous event that has 
influenced them. Every 
thing is laid bare before the 
operators of the press. <A 
large portion of society 
spends its time in reading 
with interest what the other 
half wears, does, thinks, 
plays at, in order to imitate 
it as nearly as possible. 
This modern mania for 
publicity has broken down 
the seclusion of domestic 
life, and with this same 
emancipation from all re 
serve has come a want of 
restraint in conversation 
which was formerly un 
known. Decorum is. al 
most extinct. There is 
scarcely any subject that is 
not discussed at society's 
dinner-table, no illness that 
is not mentioned, no story 
that is not told. 

A well-known writer in a 
delightful book on society, 
speaking of this, gives an 
illustrative anecdote which 
came before his own notice. 
A lady was sending her 
youngest boy to our public 
school at Eton, and in talk 
ing over his new life she 
gave him the savest of all 
mother’s counsels, ‘* Never 
listen to anything which 
you do not wish your sisters 
to hear.’’ He gazed at her 
with awe-struck eyes and 
then replied with emotion: 
‘I should think not in 
deed, mother! If Polly and 
Kitty could not hear it, it 
must be awful.’’ The 
young girl of the present 
day in many social circles 
is as free in her conversa- 
tion and as emancipated in 
her ideas as the brother 
who formerly had to guard 
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her innocence and restrain his conversa- 
tion in her presence. 

It is not difficult to find that these criti- 
cisms are just, if we turn to the literature 
which portrays the present day. ‘‘The 
Visits of Elizabeth,’’ ‘‘The Reflections of 
Ambrosine,’* Mr. Benson’s pictures of Lon- 
don society, and a hundred other books 
of the same kind, emphasize the points that I 
have mentioned. 

All these changes which have affected Brit- 
ish society so deeply cannot be traced to any 
one cause, much less to any one set of men, 
although the ‘‘newly arrived’’ social leaders 
have often been blamed with bringing them 
about by undiscerning critics. At any rate, 
the representatives of the great financial 
houses have come to stay and must be reck- 
oned with as a social factor in the future. 

It is in a way curious that these men 
who have been all their lives engrossed in 
money-making should aspire to social recog- 
nition. Their motives are not in all cases 
the same. <A few, no doubt, have become 
tired of business activity and yet do not 
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wish to pass into the sort of medi- 
ocrity which involves no struggle. 
Used to climbing day by day in 
their business affairs, they must 
have some aim, some ambition, 
after retirement from financial cir- 
cles. And so society attracts them. 
But it is more often the ambition 
of the women of the household 
which impels to a social campaign 
of lavish expenditure. To many 
women any charmed circle to which 
they are not admitted has an at- 
tractiveness from the very fact of 
the difficulty of entrance to it. 
Then, too, the young Englishman 
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who is forced to go to South Africa or the 
other colonies for his livelihood rarely re- 
gards his situation as a permanent one. He 
thinks of England as his home and is am- 
bitious to return to it and establish his 
family there permanently, and the surest 
way of accomplishing this object is an al- 
liance with one of the prominent families 
in reduced circumstances, or an entrance 
into society by means of wealth. 

What is true.of British society is also 
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true of society in the United States. The 
fashionable set in New York is very much 
more largely recruited from the wealthy 
families than from those whose main claim 
to prominence is the possession of an 
ancient name. 

And yet American society offers a far 
diversified and interesting life than 
does British society. The great families of 
England vast manage, 
tenants dependent upon them, and a score 


less 


have estates to 
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of other responsibilities. 
society woman of London is frequently a 
keen political 
closely the careers 


often so 
thoroughly 
posted on 
the affairs of 
the nation 
that she can 
criticize par- 
ties and pol- 
icies with 
insight and 
keenness. 
American so- 
ciety, on the 
other hand, 
not only 
takes no part 
in political 
affairs but is 
not at all 
backward in 
affecting a 
total igno- 
rance of the 
subject. 
Even the 
men show 
only a luke- 
warm, pass- 
ing interest, 
and rarely 
run for office. 
There is a 
tendency 
among them 
to regard 
politics as a 
business to 
be handed 
over to the 
professional 
politician, 
not as an in- 
timate con- 
cern of their 
own. Thus 
it is that in 
London = so- 


ciety may be found the most prominent men tor the smart 
of affairs, while New York society is scarcely 
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Then, too, the West London presents a picture which 
is full of danger and difficulty. In old 


She follows days, after the season was over, as I have 
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Sunday is spent 


of public men, and is already said, families traveled back again to 


theircountry 
homes, their 
round of 
quiet duties, 
their ac 
countability 
toward de 
pendents on 
greatestates, 
which made 
them to a 
large extent 
realize the 
responsibil- 
ity of exist 
ence. It 
would have 
beenthought 
impossible 
for the mem 
bers of a 
family to be 
absent from 
church on 
Sundays 
without an 
adequate 
reason, even 
though they 
probably 
would _ pro- 
fess no spe- 
cial personal 
religion. 
This was at 
any rate the 
acknowledg 
ment of a 
God and of 
a p ower 
higher than 
their own, a 
world be- 
yond their 
little world. 
Now, by 


train or mo- 


from London. 


expeditions, card- 


interested in anything or any one outside playing, eating and drinking, boating and 


its own more or less narrow limits. bicycling. Formerly, 








the family dinner 
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used to consist of a sort of abbreviated 
meal in the evening in order to allow 
the servants to go to church. Now, an 


elaborate feast of many courses is succeeded 
by a late supper, taken to reenforce the 
bridge-players in the early hours of the 
morning. It has been well said that the 
society existence of West London begets 
a life which is absolutely divorced from 
duty. In fact, it has come to be regarded 
as a sin in a certain set to take any con- 


cern of life seriously. The end of life is 


felt to be the acquisition of the light 
touch; convictions and enthusiasms _ be- 
ing generally held to be in bad taste. 


To eat, to drink, to be amused, to. play 
cards, to go to plays, and in all ways to 
have what is called ‘‘a good time,’’ 
alas! the end and the aim of too many 
existences. 

Carlyle once said that there is no class 
among us intrinsically so valuable and rec- 
ommendable as our aristocracy. Iam led 
to believe that if this is true of latter- 
day London society, it is now largely due 
to the many and much-discussed mar- 
riages of wealthy American girls to titled 
Englishmen. Our British aristocracy 
has replenished its exchequer, perhaps, 
by means of them, but it has done some- 
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thing more. Through them it has brought 
new vitality, fresh outlook and 
greater vigor. There is an awakening 
among hundreds the their 
fellow men. There is a quicker concept 
of the eternal truth of the great brother- 
hood of the race, and that has sent many 
young from the 
Settlements of East London, many women 
to devoted work among those of less op- 
portunity than themselves. We live ina 
transition period. The institutions of the 


home 


to needs of 


men the universities to 


past are re-forming themselves on new 
models, aul at such transition times the 


worst is often emphasized while the best is 
evolving. as we look at West London, 
that city of pleasure and privilege, we re- 
alize that its very existence depends upon 
a better understanding that all 
really great in the social life of any people 
must be founded upon that which is pure, 
lovely and of good report; upon the abate- 
ment of human misery, and the upholding 
of righteousness: for that alone which ex- 
alts a nation exalts any section of society. 


So, 


which 1s 
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FROM A CALCULATION OF THE PROGRESS FROM 1860 to 1870, 1870 tTo 1880, 
1880 tro 1890, 1890 ro 1900, 1900 To 1904. 
IN 1909 NEW YORK WILL CELEBRATE THE THREE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ARRIVAL OF HENRY HUDSON. THAT YEAR WILI. PROBABLY MARK THE 
FIRST GREAT ADVANCE TOWARD THAT IDEAL CITY WHICH 
NEW YORK IS CERTAIN ULTIMATELY TO BECOME. 


is not very far away. It does 
I QOO not require any gift of proph- 
ecy to foresee that before the close of that 
year extraordinary changes will have taken 
place in the condition of the metropolis 
of this continent. We have only to meas- 
ure mathematically the progress between 
the decades preceding 1900 and the ad- 
1900 and 1904 to 
at probable results. As the year 
draws to this attempt to fore- 
cast the progress which six years has in 
store for the metropolis of the American 
continent is of interest not only to New 
Yorkers, but to live 
great cities where the same causes are at 
work to produce remarkable changes. 
Even at the beginning of 1904 a contin- 
uous line of trolley-cars will connect the 


arrive 
1903 


vance between 


its close, 


in other 


those who 
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cities of the seaboard for five hundred miles. 
With every day’s growth of facilities for 
transportation, the ties between Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New York 
become more complete. . 

A thousand causes have tended to center 
population around New York harbor, pro- 
New 
this notwithstanding the many 
One chief 


cause of change will be cheap automobile 


ducing the phenomenal growth of 


York city; 


drawbacks of past and present. 


transportation by public vehicles, relieving 
the congestion of the centers and carrying 
the population off into rural districts. 
There, one, twoor more acres will give the 
all the health 
country life, and the 
result from the high cultivation of small 


pieces of land for household use. It is 


family and pleasures of 


economies which 
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The experiments lately conducted in 
Germany, giving speeds of more than a 
hundred miles an hour with electric trains 
and equally wonderful time with motor-cars, 
mean mean 
that in the near future men will be able to 


live at almost any distance from a city and 


the annihilation of distance: 


yet come promptly in to business. 

The tendency is to make New York the 
social heart of this great sea-coast region. 
This seems so much because of 


not any 


A MODERN CONSTRUCTION IN IRON AND STONE, 


certain now that the ride in to business in 
public motor-cars and back home will 
within half a dozen years become one of 
the chief pleasures of the day, and a 
source of health as well. 

It is therefore not too much to suppose 
that, judging from the rapid growth in 
country districts in the last ten years in 
spite of comparatively poor transit facili- 
ties, we shall have in 1909 a continuous 
city along the Atlantic seaboard, five hun- 
dred miles in length—even to Washington. 


temporary advantage which the city may 
have gained, but in consequence of its in- 
herent advantages of location. Never did 
nature design a more beautiful environment. 
Within fifteen miles of the City Hall of 


New York there are no fewer than one 
hundred aud fifty miles of shore-line 
—along the Hudson with its Palisades, 


along the Sound with its beautiful bays, 
along the shores of the Lower Bay, along 
the Kill von Kull, and the rivers into New 


Jersey—what variety they give, these hun- 
10 
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dred and fifty miles of shore-line within so 
short a distance of the city’s heart! 
Undoubtedly, by natural advantage and 
impetus, New York will eventually hold 
the social and business heart of a city con- 
taining fifty thousand square miles and 


twenty million inhabitants, stretching from 
beyond Boston five hundred miles along 


the Atlantic seaboard to Baltimore and 
Washington and running back one hun- 
dred miles into beautiful mountain-ranges. 
Fifty thousand square miles brought within 


reach of a great city means thirty-two mil- 


is, more than one acre and 
a half for each man, woman and child of 
twenty millions of population. Zhe meaning 
of rapid transit for future generations is 


lion acres—that 


acres, instead of rooms in tenements. 

Even as the year 1903 draws to a close, 
the old city of lights and shadows, of 
heaven and hell, of vulgarly spent wealth 
and direst misery, is rapidly changing. 
Even by 1909 its arriving hordes of immi- 
grants will have been in a measure edu- 
cated and assimilated, its universities will 
have grown to be powerful factors in the 
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life of a great city, its speculators and 
gamblers will have been relegated to their 
proper places in the public estimation, its 
crying evils and regions of horror will have 
been lessened and its hotels will 
the center for the crudities of newly made 


be less 
riches. 

The petty society, which by accident 
had at one time held a preemption claim, 
will be in process of elimination and broader 
education. Crude money-spending will 
have given place to more intellectual occu- 
pation. The spendthrift cub of 1903 will 
have been supplanted by the young man 
who enters upon a world of accomplishment 
as his chief ambition. 

All the tendencies of the times promise 
that labor will be decreased and 
that courses of instruction and healthful 
exercise will take the place of the extra 


hours of 


time. 

The wealth of the public in parks, high- 
ways, libraries, halls of instruction, bridges, 
buildings, and grounds for entertainment, 
already so great in 1903, will even at the 
present rate of increase be almost beyond 
computation in 1909. 

As poverty becomes less pronounced and 
common, individual riches 
have great 

no longer be 


wealth more 


will cease to 


there will 


prestige, be- 


cause a class of 
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slavish ignorance to look up with worship 
to the vulgar exhibitor of money and fool- 
ishly dream of the happiness it must bring. 
Men and women are already rapidly being 
educated beyond this stage. 

The signs of the times point everywhere 
to careful study of the industrial problems 
and the working out of systems of regular 
employment so that all may be kept busy. 

Undoubtedly, by 1909 the changes in 
men and women of the city will be greater 
than any physical changes of the city itself. 

The 
veloped on lines of radical departure from 


great universities are being de- 
the crude notions of education which pre- 
the half of the 
Already there has been begun a 
movement for the talent. 
so that the world may not lose in trifling 


vailed in last nineteenth 
century. 


conservation of 


and unimportant employment that mental 
capacity which men have come to recognize 
A study 
of the powers of the undergraduate will be 
one of the chief duties of the professors in 
the universities. The men will be 
drafted into this service. so that a youth 
may not be carried by family prejudice, or 
lack of proper understanding, into work for 


as the world’s greatest resource. 


ablest 


which he is least adapted. 
The beginning of the greatest transfor- 
mation in New York will probably date 
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NEW GREAT DEPARTMENT STORES IN HERALD SQUARE, 
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from the year 1909. In that year the 
metropolis will celebrate the Three-Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the arrival of Henry 
Hudson in the river which bears his name. 

The St. Louis Exposition, which in 
1904 will give to the world an opulence 
of display undreamed of, Chicago and 
Paris being outdone, will arouse the in- 
terest of the Eastern seaboard. 

Though the cost of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition is great, St. Louis will 
not feel its burden. Its richest citizens 
have given five millions of dollars, the 
government gives five millions, the ex- 
hibitors will bring in five millions more. 
Almost the whole of these fifteen millions 
will be spent in St. Louis, so that the 
people of that city will be additionally 
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enriched by the spend- 
ing of such large sums 
among their working- 
men. 

In New York, up to 
the close of 1903, it has 
been impossible to arouse 
any feeling of interest 
regarding the city’s 
Three-Hundredth Anni- 
versary in 1909. But 
with the exhibit to be 
made at St. Louis of the 
immense advantage 
which inures to a city 
from an _ Exposition 
planned upon lines of 
grandeur, interest will 
certainly be aroused. 

As in St. Louis, in- 
stead of a burden, New 
York will find that a 
great Exposition insures 
a city’s prosperity. 
None of the funds re- 
quired need come out of 
the pockets of individ- 
uals. The metropolis is 
too great to depend upon 
private benefactions. 

After St. Louis, there 
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will be an awakening to the importance of 
this Three-Hundredth Anniversary. The 
immense educational advantage of an Ex- 


position to the working and business men 


of New York will begin to be realized. 
The permanent impress in ideas and enter- 
prise to be left on the city’s institutions 
will be presently discussed and understood. 

Let us suppose ten millions appropriated 
by New York for buildings and parks, 
which, while useful for the Exposition, will 
be of substantial material, and of permanent 
utility after the Exposition shall be over. 
Congress would duplicate the city’s ten 
millions with at least another ten millions, 
because it would be impossible for the gov- 
ernment to expend money to greater ad- 
Twenty millions 
to calculate 
who 


vantage for its citizens. 
too large a sum 


and 


more is not 
upon from 
would make the Exposition the occasion of 


exhibitors visitors, 
a prolonged stay. 

The expenditure of this forty millions 
would insure the prosperity of the city dur- 
ing at least four years. But, vastly more 
important, it would advance the metropolis 
on the road of progress twenty-five years 
in actual accomplishment. 

Among other things, it would certainly 
insure the building of those great highways 
which the necessities of the city will de- 
mand, and which will add so much of ad- 
vantage that their cost could be undertaken 
a dozen times over without equaling the 
benefit to be derived. 

Upon highways the city 


these must 
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eventually depend for that distribution of 
its population to country homes, to which 
reference has already been made. Five mil- 
lions of dollais would be sufficient to under- 
take the eight great highways which must 
sooner or later lead out from New York, 
and for which surveys have been made by 
nature itself—one along the Palisades over 
the west bank of the Hudson, one through 
Westchester County along the east bank of 
the Hudson, another through Westchester 
County along the Sound, one bisecting 
Long Island, one along the 
Long Island, one bisecting 
and then along the New 
another highway straight from New York 
to Philadelphia, and still another to the 
delightful lake region of New Jersey—all 
of these as nearly in straight lines as the 


west shore of 
Staten Island 


Jersey coast, 


topography will allow, so as to permit of 
rapid travel; the vehicles moving in but 
one direction, the center being railed off 
and the crossings being made through tun- 
nels, so that by no possible chance may 
vehicles moving in opposite directions 
come together. 

Let us suppose the citizens of New York 
aroused on the subject of the Three-Hun- 
dredth Anniversary Exposition and the 
money appropriated by 
prizes offered to architects for the most 
notable artistic, useful and harmonious 
designs, taking for sites the five most con- 
venient points around New York: I. The 
shore of Long Island; II. Staten 

III. Fort George and the upper 


Congress; large 


north 
Island; 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
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end of Manhattan Island; IV. The Pali- 
sades; V. The hills beyond Spuyten Duyvil 
in Westchester County. 

It would be easy to design for Exposition 
purposes buildings which could be utilized 
subsequently by industrial, educational and 
other public institutions. Power exhibits 
with a view to fur- 
could subsequently 


could be worked out 
nishing plants which 
sell the minimum 
encourage those industries most vital to the 
city’s welfare. Great printing-houses could 
afterward occupy certain of the Exposition 
palaces, in which plenty of light and air 
had been made the first requisites—silk 
metal-workers, cotton-spinners 
be attracted to New 


power at cost and so 


factories, 


—what might not 
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York by luxurious industrial surroundings 
furnished at a nominal expense with power 
at a minimum cost? 

What an encouragement to workmen it 
would be to work in such a city, with rapid 
transit to homes in the surrounding territory 
—the enjoyment for themselves and their 
children of all the public wealth of a great 
metropolis in parks, schools, lecture-halls, 
libraries, free amusements and seaside re- 
sorts, instead of the smaller life by which 
so many industries are now surrounded. 

The St. Louis Exposition, rightly in- 


terpreted, must arouse both the interest 


and pride of New York. Its citizens will 
begin to realize how much may be done for 


the progress of New York by a 1909 
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Exposition, which may be designed not on 
the old lines of 
palaces built for a single year’s use, costly 


wastefulness, a city of 
even in their destruction; but on a scheme 
and comprehensive, 
its lines, and worthy of the new life which 
science is laying down for a new century. 

Let us suppose that, because of its central 
and commanding location, the upper end 
of Manhattan Island chosen as 
the site of an Exposition, and that from 
Washington Heights and the Washington 
Bridge, the country north to the Harlem 
and west to the Hudson has 
demned for a great park, some two miles 
across—a territory embracing two thousand 


broad permanent in 


has been 


been con 


six hundred acres. 





THE TUNNEL HUDSON RIVER. 


UNDER THE 








CITY'S GREATEST DRIVEWAY. 


It would be impossible to imagine a site 
more admirably suited for an Exposition. 
On the two extreme hills of the island, at 
Fort George and Spuyten Duyvil, the Ex- 
position would find its culminating exhibit 
of magnificent creation. At one point be- 
tween the two hills has been left just space 
enough for a natural amphitheater. Upon 
natural foundations could built tiers of 
seats, rising one above the other, until five 


be 


hundred thousand spectators could sit in 
comfort and safety and watch the spec- 
tacles in the arena below. Tall iron col- 
umns from the edge of the arena could sup- 
port delicate steel trusses, over which could 
be unrolled canvas roofs if the weather re- 
quired, and which on fair days could admit 
the sunshine. Every species of game and 
amusement could be provided for in this 
arena. The tide-water which swings well 
into this natural cove would permit of 
sports and displays upon the largest scale. 

Over its chief entrance could be the in- 
scription: ‘‘ DEDICATED IN PERPETUITY TO 
THE LEISURE THE CITIZENS OF 
GREATER NEw York’’—a place where no 
admission fees should be charged for enter- 
entertainment for the 


HOURS OF 


ing—a place of 
people, conducted by the city. 

The entry to the city would be over the 
world’s most magnificent bridge, crossing 
the Hudson two hundred and fifty feet 
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above tide-water. Its great hundred-foot 
upper driveway, furnishing space for a 
thousand vehicles moving at ‘a rapid rate, 
would present a scene of animation. 

Along these five great highways could 
pass half a dozen vehicles abreast at a 
speed of thirty or forty miles an hour, with 
entire safety. Visitors could come from 
Philadelphia in public vehicles on this 
roadway in less than three hours. It is 
quite probable that the charge for the 
hundred-mile trip will be brought within 
fifty cents. 

While we are imagining, we may picture, 
at the city end of the great bridge, a 
tower rising a thousand feet in the air, 
rivaling that of Eiffel, and giving from its 
many terraces and balconies the most mag- 
nificent view of bays, rivers and cities. 

It is probable that in 1909, New York, 
awake to the fact that within fifteen miles 
radius from the City Hall there is more 
than one hundred and fifty miles of such a 
shore-line as no other city in the world can 
boast, will regard this source of natural 
beauty as its most treasured possession. 
The motor-boat will come into existence 
in 1904. Before 1909, thousands of little 
boats, holding from five to twenty pas- 
sengers, will swarm the rivers and the 
bays, operated at an expense of two or 








three dollars a day for power. They will 
run to every little town, make landings 
along the Palisades, run up into all the 
pretty bays of Long Island Sound, and 
become one of the favorite modes of loco- 
motion from the lower to the upper city 
and to adjacent towns—fares five and ten 
cents. The sampan of the Chinese rivers 
is not more numerous than will be the 
motor-boat of 1909. Its cheapness and 
convenience will open up the entire net- 
work of the shores of New York’s bays and 
rivers. 

So also is it probable that before 1909 
the demands for movement along the nar- 
row streets reaching lengthwise of Man- 
hattan Island will create double - deck 
structures of iron, which will connect with 
the bridges and the highways of West- 
chester, New Jersey and Long Island. 
Along the banks of the North River, along 
the banks of the East River, up through 
the hundred-foot Seventh Avenue, the 
equally broad Eighth and Second Avenues, 
the property along all these routes has 
much to gain by the erection of double- 
deck highways. The chief entrances to 
these from the buildings will be along the 
upper decks, which wiil be given over ex- 
clusively to carriages and foot-passengers, 
while the decks below will be occupied by 
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trucks and for freight movement. Should these 
wide streets adopt a plan of improvement of 
the most scientific character, they will become 
lines of greatest travel, and bid fair to be the 
most notable streets of the city, and upon them 
New York property will reach its highest value. 

And the library system of New York in 
1909! The ‘*Booklover’s’’ system of sending 
books by delivery-wagon directly to the house, 
is a logical development of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It really accomplishes the purpose for 
which all public libraries have been intended ; 
that is, to educate, by making books easy of 
access, every member of the home circle. 
Formerly, people were willing to go to public 
libraries to read books: in the twentieth cen- 
tury, the books must be put directly into the 
home, and if we are to educate the, people, in 
the highest degree, books must be put there, 
not only free, but by free delivery. 

We might even go a step farther and say that 
it is not improbable that, under the progress 
which public teaching is making, an instructor 
will be sent by the public libraries to every 
home once or twice a year to assist members of 
the family by his advice in the selection of books 
and to encourage special courses of study. 

It is no longer a prophecy that the public 
teaching must become a means of education 
for adults even more than for the young. The 
public schoolhouse is the preliminary gymna- 
sium, and it should be only the beginning of 
education for the average man or woman. Be- 
cause of this principle, there has been devel- 
oped in New York of late years an excellent 
system of public lectures. Science has fur- 
nished an adjunct which makes the acquisition 
of knowledge delightful. The stereopticon, 
and later on, the kinetoscope, have made it 
possible to acquire a vast amount of informa- 
tion, not only with the utmost ease, but with 
a positive enjoyment, which a plain lecture 
would not furnish to the average intellect. 

For instance: At what must have been large 
expense, one enterprising manufacturer of this 
class of exhibit has gathered together a com- 
pany representing Napoleon, his ‘court and 
staff. In the costumes of the period, court 
scenes, an actual fight on the bridge of Arcola, 
a review on horseback in the desert, the 
departure for St. Helena, all are pictured 
by living figures taken in real action by 
the moving-picture process. In five minutes 
one gets a glimpse of the whole history of 
Napoleon. The impression produced would 
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THE PUBLIC PARK AT THE FOOT OF 
AND ELLIS 


VIEW OF THE HARBOR, LIBERTY 


probably not be equaled on the same brains 
by the reading of a thousand pages. 

It is ‘these advances of science which 
make it possible to draw to the public lec- 
ture-hall every class of people. Even the 
most ignorant minds will by these means 
be opened to information not heretofore 
within their reach. 

The heads of New York’s great universi- 
ties will undoubtedly seek to draw within 
their fold all They 
already recognize that the world to be edu- 


classes of people. 
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GROUP OF 


MANHATTAN. 
ISLANDS IN THE DISTANCE. 


cated is not merely a few college students 
—less than ten thousand, all told, in New 
York—but is the four millions of people, 
the whom have little 
knowledge and less understanding of the 
problems of living. 

The work which has been so successfully 


greater number of 


begun by the ten millions of ten-cent mag- 
azines now going into the homes of Amer- 
ica, will be organized systematically in the 
city of New York. There will be college 
courses not only for the children, but for 
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mother—reading courses 
as already by 
instructor twice or thrice a 


the father and 
supplemented, 
the visit of an 
year and by the privilege of correspondence 
with the members of the university direct. 
This idea of correspondence instruction, 


suggested, 


which was first prominently put before the 
world by Tuk Cosmopo.itan’s Educational 
Work, has now been developed in private 
hands until more than two millions of stu- 
dents are said to be.on the rolls of engineer- 
ing and other schools giving special in- 
struction by letter. 

The tremendous success which has fol- 
lowed the exploitation of this idea of cor- 
respondence instruction, should before this 
have impressed the boards which govern the 
universities that correspondence instruction 
is a real and crying demand and should be 
met by the great institutions. 

In this it would possible to 
affiliate with with New York 
University and with the City College of 
New York half a million students, taking 


way be 


Columbia, 


perhaps but one course, or two, but all in 


harmony and in close touch with the cen- 
tral If 
ancient and somewhat 
of encouraging study, should be thought 


body. devrees, which are an 


barbarous method 


necessary, some new distinction could be 
invented applying to this class of students. 
This, then, will be the program: 
Free books; 
Free delivery of books to one’s home; 
Free instruction direct or by correspond- 


ence. 


YORK. 





FROM THE HUDSON RIVER. 


While this is being written, New York’s 
greatest amusement-ground, to which half 
a million of people flock daily during the 
summer season, has, in large part, just been 
A previous fire had 
and 


destroyed by fire. 
made way for city acquisition 
version into handsome public grounds of 
that been before mean and un- 
sightly, yet much frequented. 

This new destruction makes way for a 
larger scheme, embodying an ideal resort 
for that portion of the public which has at 
most but a half holiday. The enterprise 
of a single man, in one Coney Island park, 
has pointed the way to a magnificent 
scheme of improvement, which should be 


con- 


which had 


on a grander and more permanent scale. 
The press has taken the matter up with 
energy and we may conclude that it will be 
well worked out. 

Another point which New York has not 
yet taken in hand is equally important. 
The designers of Greater New York must 
look upon it as a manufacturing city, 
around which workingmen will find it to 
their advantage to live. The seaside is 
one of its greatest charms. Within a few 
minutes of New York there are ten miles 
of ocean-front, practically unoccupied at 
the present time and having comparatively 
little value as real estate. The acquisition 
of this by the city would cost little. The 
putting in of water-mains and connecting 
with electric lights would cost but little 
more. Then summer comes, ten 


thousand wall-tents, large and small, could 


when 
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be planted on regular streets along this 
sea-front. From seventy-five cents to one 
dollar and a half per week rental, according 
to size, would good interest on the 


city’s investment, and would give summer 


pay 


homes to poor mothers with young infants 
and children, and others much in need of 
escape from the summer heat of the tene- 
ments. 

What will the newspapers of New York 
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be in 1909? It would puzzle the oldest 
student of journalism to determine this. 
If a prophecy should be hazarded, it would 
be that the day of much matter, poorly 
printed on very cheap paper, has reached 
iis maximum. Accustomed in their youth 
to expensive books and costly journals, the 
older public seized with avidity upon the 
great masses of reading-matter placed at a 
nominal price within their reach by the 
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metropolitan newspapers. The reaction is 


already noticeable. Less reading, more 
carefully larger 
printing, on better paper—nothing less will 


So vast is the 


prepared, type, slower 
satisfy the public of 1909. 
expanse of type which appears in one of 
our daily papers that no single mind can 
grasp or oversee the true bearings of its 
reading-matter within the short space al- 
lotted to the compiling of a daily journal. 
Therefore it is heterogeneous. The most 
contradictory statements appear, even on 
the same page. 


: 
! 
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AN IDEA OF 
Under the present system of paying ‘‘by 
space,’’ that discipline which brings into a 
great journal the strictest probity and truth 
is impossible. Instead of having around 
him a corps of assistants to guide in 
reaching the truth and determining in the 
highest degree the relative values of the 
news of the day, the editor of the journal 
of 1903 has around him men who are 
paid by the number of words they write, 
whose interests are therefore diverse from 
that of the journal, and who, instead of 


BRIDGE 


OF NEW YORK. 


advising wisely as to the relative impor- 
tance of news, are anxious each that his own 
particular department should have the 
greatest prominence. This is a destruc- 
tive system, responsible in great measure 
for the ill product of to-day’s daily jour- 
nalism. 

The wide following of readers secured 
by Mr. Arthur Brisbane’s editorials sug- 
gests a possibility of still another class of 
journalism now unknown—a small four- 
page daily in large type, which shall be a 
journal of editorial opinion and a review 


TRAFFIC, 


of the salient features of the day’s news 
done by one or two minds. There is so 
much reading-matter to-day that the first 
question the readers put is, ‘‘ Whose mind 
is this, that we are asked to read his pro- 
duction? Is it worthy of attention?’’ If 
they can be satisfied that he on 


is wise 


certain subjects, they will anxiously look 
for his review of the affairs of the day. 
Such journals would cost so little and be 
so free from all the causes which have a 


tendency to influence daily papers, that 
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ONE OF NEW YORK'S MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
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An ideal school building, showing what may be accomplished in simple architecture; not costing much; no unnecessary waste 
in striving after effect; giving perfect light, ventilation and comfort; with the most artistic and delightful surroundings, 
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they could be made entirely independent, 
looking only in the highest degree to the 
public interest. 

We have not yet considered the political 
situation which wili exist in New York in 
1909. The seesaw of faction in the metrop- 
olis has been watched with anxiety. The 
party in power becomes arrogant and feeds 
its followers the spoils of office. Those 
government are 


partizans anxious for good 


swept off their feet. Then a reform move- 
ment arises and the independent 
place it in power. It proves to be 
appointment to its best friends. It 


sincere, and does things which cannot be 


voters 
a dis- 
is not 


From Harper's Weekly. 
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PUBLIC 


LIBRARY, 


explained to the public. That public is 
quick to recognize the truth, and at the 
next election old parties come into power. 

I wish it were possible to foresee for 
1909 a commonwealth administered solely 
for the public good. With a competitive 
system, the rewards of office will doubtless 
continue to attract a few good and many 
unscrupulous men, The 
only that which fear of 
And there 
must be designed a more scientific system 
than that of competition before 
public office will be administered for the 


designing and 
public will get 
votes extracts from lawmakers. 


fierce 


cweneral welfare. 
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‘*T WANT you to understand distinctly, ”’ 
she said, ‘‘that I marry you on ac- 
count of the diamonds. ’’ 

‘‘As long as you marry me, I don’t 
care,’’ he answered, laughing. 

‘*Don’t laugh. Be as serious as I am. 
I have no wish to marry you. I do not 
love you 

‘*You will love me in time. A girl 
ought not to love when she marries. 
Especially not at eighteen. ’’ 

‘‘T did not say that I do not love.’ 
She faltered and blushed. ‘‘I said that 
I do not love you. As a matter of fact 
[——=?? 

‘*You are talking nonsense, Mabel. I 
have asked you to marry me, and you have 
consented. ’’ 

‘*You are resolved then that this thing 
shall take place?’’ 

‘Absolutely resolved.’’ 

‘‘Be it so. And I am resolved there 
shall be no misunderstanding. I marry 
you because my mother compels me to, and 
she compels me to because she has set her 
mind on my going to court in the Rock- 
ingham diamonds.’’ 

‘‘It is rather late in the day to come 
with this story fe 

‘*Quite true. I should have spoken 
sooner; I have been looking for the courage 
té do so. But last Tuesday, when you 
proposed to me, my mother frightened me 
into saying ‘Yes.’ ”’ 

‘*Oh, come, who has been the hunter, 
pray, during the last week, and who has 








been the quarry?’’ 

‘*How prettily you put it!’’ she flashed 
out at him. ‘‘I was both. I admit, Lord 
Rockingham, that my mother wants this 
marriage. She has always wanted it. 


ARTEN 


Wanted? She will have it. And I don't 
believe there’s a power in the world could 
resist my mother’s will.’’ 

Her voice grew wretched over the final 


sentence. He showed his strong yellow 
teeth. ‘‘Fortunately, her will and mine 


coincide,’ he said. 

‘*Tt is a sort of lifelong rivalry between 
her and my aunt, ’”’ she continued, helplessly. 
‘‘Both of them are rich enough, Heaven 
knows; it isn’t a question of money. 
3ut your diamonds are the finest in our 
part of the world, and my aunt has vowed 
that Cicely shall wear them.’’ 

‘*And now you shall. What a joke! 
I can quite understand your mother,’’ he 
said. : 

‘‘And under these conditions, knowing 
all this, you consent to marry me?’’ 

‘“‘If we lived in feudal times, and your 
father shut you up in his castle, and you 
hurled abuse at me from the ramparts, I 
should besiege you, and burn the castle, and 
carry you off prisoner to the nearest chapel. 
Will that sutfice?’’ 

She gazed at him open-eyed, as a rabbit 
at a serpent, a lamb at a wolf. 

‘*So madly do I love you,’’ he added, in 
tones thick with passion. 

‘Love!’’ she said, and all the pure 
woman within her found voice in the word. 

‘*Your mother is right,’’ he persisted. 
‘The Rockingham diamonds deserve the 
finest neck in the county.”’ 

Her cheeks mantled over. She felt that 
the adjective would have applied to a horse 

‘*My mother is always right,’’ she said, 
bitterly. She remembered the single 
occasion on which, as a child, she had con 
tradicted a maternal opinion and been 


beaten into assent. 
1 
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‘‘T cannot say so much of mine,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘Honestly, I must confess that 
she has set her mind on my marrying my 
cousin, Edith Sinclair. But all my life she 
has wished me to do one thing, and I have 
wisely done the other.”’ 

She looked at him for the first time with 
admiration in her pale-blue eyes. 

‘‘T am going off now to communicate to 
her the great news of our engagement.”’ 

‘*Perhaps she will refuse her consent !’’ 

‘*Probably. In that case we will man- 
age without.’ 

‘*Release me from this engagement!’’ 
she said. 

‘*Give you back the word you have just 
given me? Tell your mother you won't 
have me.”’ 

She faltered, ‘‘I cannot.’’ 

‘‘Then you expect me to go and tell her 
that I won’t have you. I have changed 
my mind all of a sudden since you have 
consented. You expect me to make a 
hopeless cad of myself, in ruining my own 
happiness. You must see that this is 
madness, Mabel. Dearest, you will love 
me. My love will teach you how.’’ 

She waited for a moment. Her chest 
heaved. She strove to calm herself. ‘‘Since it 
must be so,’’ she gasped, ‘‘let me say what 
I had hoped never to utter. I love another 
man. My cousin, Harry Stretton. He is 
just back from South Africa, where he has 
made a fortune. I have written him a 
letter—to London—telling all.’’ 

‘*What do you mean by all?”’ 

‘*That I love him and am going to marry 
you.’’ 

‘*And so, by Heaven, you shall!’’ The 
thought of an actual, existing rival seemed 
to deprive the passionate suitor of his last 
vestige of never superabundant self-con- 
trol. His eyes were bloodshot; he clenched 
his fist. 

‘*Kither you shall refuse me yourself or 

I will never give you up.’’ He 
strode past her and out of the room. It 
had been arranged that the fiancée and her 
parents were to follow him that same even- 
ing to Burton Lees—his place in the same 
county, some thirty miles off. Thither he 
departed before, to prepare his lady 
mother. 

Immediately on his arrival, he solicited 
an interview, and awaited the approaching 
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conflict, standing expectant, with the arched 
neck and dilated nostrils of the warhorse. 
For, although he might speak lightly of 
his lifelong struggle for supremacy with 


his mother, he remained perfectly well 
aware that his loud obstinacy and arrogance 
were adequately confronted by the lady’s 
calm persistence and intrigue. Often, 
when he had borne down all before him, 
she had cut away the ground, unnoticed, 
beneath his conquering feet. 

Lady Rockingham reclined in a great 
Louis XVI. bergére by the brightly burning 
log-fire. She was a small, delicate-featured 
woman, white and pink, and she lay, 
more than she sat, against the carved gilt 
sides and flowered cushions of the enor- 
mous armchair. : 

‘*Back at last?’’ she said, in a little voice 
like a flute. ‘‘I hopé -you enjoyed your- 
self at Siconely?’’ 

‘Very much, thank you. Mother, I 
have asked Mabel Prescott to marry me.’’ 

She started. He saw the jerk of her 
little body against the firelight. She did 
not ask for any further information: it 
would never have occurred to her as think- 
able that any girl could reject her son. 

‘*Congratulate me!’’ he suggested after 
a time, for her silences, as both knew, 
were an effective form of speech. 

‘*You were not born a fool,’’ she an- 
swered, slowly. ‘‘By no means. But it 
all comes to the same in the end—with 
women.’’ 

‘*You think me a fool for marrying Miss 
Prescott?’ 

‘‘T think you a fool for not marrying 
Edith Sinclair. ’’ 

‘*All the same, I must marry the woman 
I love.”’ 

‘*T know very little of Mabel Prescott. 
I should say she was a lovely bit of muslin 
and lace. You can’t want to live all your 
life with that.’’ 

‘*T have proposed to her and she has ac- 
She is coming here, with her 
There is no more to 


cepted me. 
parents, to dinner. 
be said.’’ 

Lady Rockingham was out of her chair 
on the hearth-rug, small, but erect. ‘‘This, 
then, is the outcome of your week’s shoot- 
ing at Stonely! You have been tracked 
by that Prescott woman and caught. 1 
should have understood that and come 








down here sooner, and kept house for 
you!”? 

‘*What is the use of these reflections?’’ 

‘*You should have married Edith Sin- 
clair. Not only because she would have 
made you a good wife, but because it was 
your duty. You know perfectly well that 
in the law-suit between her father and 
yours the law decided for us, but right was 
on his side. 
You had one 
chance of 
making 
amends, and 
you have 
kicked it 
from you. 
Poor girl! 
She must see 
a Miss Pres- 


cott in her 
place.”’ 
‘*The law 
was. on our 
side,’’ he 


said,sullenly. 
‘“*The wo- 
man Prescott 


is a brute 
who beats 
her children. 
I do not 
think she 
would — suc- 
ceed in beat- 
ing you. I 
cannot un- 


derstand why 
she should be 
so anxious to 
marry this 
girl already! 
She is only 


a child, and § | ie 

you ares She put 

thirty - Drawnby W. L. Jacobs. her little 
‘I LOVE HIM AND AM GOING TO MARRY YOU.’” white j ew- 


three.”’ Lady 
Rockingham spoke desperately, flinging her 
thoughts right and left, as a bird beats 
against a cage for escape. 

‘*The girl is pretty and would be sure 


to find a husband,’’ she continued. ‘‘But 
you, you must marry Edith Sinclair. I 
tell you our honor demands it. You 


promised your father, on his deathbed. 
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Practically, you promised him, Rocking- 
ham.”’ 

‘‘T said ‘Yes’ to quiet him. 
know what he was talking about. 





He didn’t 
Con- 






cessions of that kind can’t dispose of a 
man’s whole life for him.’ 
‘‘The title may be yours, but the prop- 
erty and the diamonds are hers.”’ 
‘*And, 





’ 







unfortunately, I am dependent 
on the dia- i 
monds for 
my chance of 
marrying 
Mabel Pres- 
cott.”’ 
‘“*That is 
nonsense. 
Any woman 
would marry 
you for your- 
self. But lam 
in no mood 
for joking.’’ 
‘“*‘T don’t 
joke. Miss 
Prescott has 
frankly in- 
formed me 
that she 
marries me 
for the sake 
of the dia- 
monds.’’ 
‘*Are you 
out of your 
senses?”’ 
“Tp my 
senses and in 
earnest. The 
famous Rock- 
ingham dia- 
monds are 
the prize, not 





























‘It is I, then, 
She con- 


eled hand to her forehead. 
who am going out of my mind. 
fessed this to you, and you acquiesced?’’ 
‘‘T must in honesty admit that the prize 
is of her mother’s seeking. She did not 
seem particularly anxious to try matrimony. 
But that will come.’’ He spoke with wise 
assurance and threw out his chest. 
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‘‘And you men call this love,’* she said, 
with an old woman’s helpless conviction. 
She sunk back into her chair and her eyes 
were fixed on the fire. 

An hour later, she welcomed Sir George 
and Lady Prescott and their daughter with 
the tact of a woman who wishes to create 
no very definite impression of approval or 
regret. She had been thinking matters 
over and could make allowances for Mabel’s 
mother. In her day, nearly forty years 
ago, she had certainly not married on ac- 
count of the diamonds, for she had really 
liked her husband. Still, she remembered 
what an agreeable item they had been in 
the future’s assets. The unpardonable 
crime in her eyes was this confession by 
the girl to a man whom a princess would 
have been glad to call her own. Lady 
Rockingham’s proud cheek burned red at 
the thought. She felt that she hated Mabel. 

On the stairs, while the guests were 
already in the hall, she had waylaid her son. 

‘‘Your promise to your father! Your 


promise to your father!’’ she said. 


‘‘T am going to marry Mabel Prescott.’’ 
‘* Edith — Algernon — your duty — her 


claims 

‘*T intend to marry Mabel Prescott.”’ 

She set her teeth hard behind his back. 
And she smiled with cool reserve to Lady 
Prescott in the drawing-room. Sir George 
was bucolic and good-natured: he approved 
of you as long as you were not a poacher, 
unless you disagreed with his wife. 

They dined early and rapidly; it was 
barely half past eight when they rose from 
table. A cloud hung over the little 
party in spite of Sir George’s loud laughter 
and Lady Prescott’s pompous contentment. 
Mabel sat almost silent, her eyes:occasion- 
ally brimming with tears. 

‘*Yes, my dear Lady Prescott,’’ said 
Lady Rockingham, vaguely. They were 
standing together by the great fireplace in 
the hall. The guest had said several things. 
The lady of the house answered, not 
listening. Suddenly, however, the latter 
turned, facing her companion. ‘‘True,”’ 
she said; ‘‘I remember the occasion per- 
fectly. Yes, I wore the family diamonds. 
They were very beautiful, as you say.”’ 

‘*Were and are,’’ replied Lady Prescott, 
smiling. 

The other women moved a few steps 


away in the fierceness of her struggle. Then 
she came close and spoke distinctly. ‘‘There 
is something I ought to tell you—you and 
your daughter. The diamonds are false !’’ 

‘*False?’’ Lady Prescott cried the word 
aloud. But Lady Rockingham had seen 
Mabel raise her eyes with a new light in 
them. 

‘*Yes, false! Twenty years ago, at the 
time of the law-suit—you need not ask me 
why or how, I should not answer you—they 
were sold, and imitation ones substituted.”’ 

When Lady Prescott spoke at last, it was 
to say, with great determination, ‘‘No one 
need know.’’ 

‘‘Tam not sure of that,’’ replied Lady 
Rockingham. The two women looked into 
2ach other’s eyes and understood each other 
perfectly. Lady Prescott read: ‘‘I am 
opposed to this marriage. I am ready to 
tell the whole world about the diamonds.’’ 
She realized at once the absurdity of her 
position. 

‘*‘What does it matter—genuine or 
false,’ said Lady Rockingham, sweetly, 
‘*as long as the love is true? Dear Mabel 
does not marry my Algernon on account 
of the diamonds. ’’ 

The words sounded like anecho. Lady 
Prescott at once turned on her daughter. 
‘You have told them, like the idiot you 
are,’’ she said. 

‘The two gentlemen came strolling in 
from the dining-room. 

‘‘Lord Rockingham,’’ cried Lady Pres- 
cott, trembling with passion, ‘‘ your mother 
has just informed us that the famous family 
jewels are paste.’ 

‘*Good Lord !’’ ejaculated Sir George. 

The dowager looked at her son’s face 
and into that of Lady Prescott. 

‘‘And Lady Prescott,’’ she said, calmly, 
‘‘has just informed me that the diamonds, 
were the inducement for the marriage.’’ 

‘*T said no such thing!’’ exclaimed Lady 
Prescott. 

‘*‘Madam, how can you deny it?’’ 

The dowager was triumphant, for surely 
by this public exposure she had gained the 
day. But a very ugly expression had 
come into Rockingham’s face. He leered 
across at his mother, watching her. Lady 
Prescott, always a violent and unreasonable 
woman, caught the scowl in his eye and 
misinterpreted: it. 


’ 











‘It is not the value of the jewelry,’’ 
she said, hotly, ‘‘but the scandal of the 
thing, the exposure. I cannot allow my 
daughter’s name to be mixed up in so dis- 
creditable a business!’’ 

‘*You are angry, and use strong words, ’’ 
began Rockingham, outwardly collected, 
but his mother interrupted him, stirring 
the flames. 

‘*You speak,’’ she said, ‘‘as if we had 
lured you into this engagement by the bait 
of the jewels. You should have explained 
beforehand that the jewels, and not my son, 
were the prize !’’ 

Sir George threw up his hands. Never 
before had he been present at a conversa- 
tion of this kind between ladies, and yet 
he had learned, by experience, to what 
lengths an eager woman will go. 

‘*Hush!’’ said Lord Rockingham. He 
said it in a tone which commanded atten- 
tion. His yellow face had gone gray. He 
was looking at the girl he intended to make 
his wife. 

Mabel had not spoken, shrinking away 
into the shade. 

He took out his watch. 
must be cleared up at once,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
cannot allow it to remain uncertain for 
even a few hours. I cannot, endure it. 
There is some complication. I fancy my 
mother is mistaken, misinformed.”’ 

The dowager’s heart gave a great jump. 

‘*You don’t believe me? You doubt my 
word?’’ she exclaimed. She had not reck- 
oned on this. She had expected the inevi- 
table exposure of Lady Prescott’s aspira- 
tions to end the whole business at once. It 
had been made evident to the blindest 
that the diamonds were the chief attraction. 
And her arrogant son, after having been 
openly told as much, could consent to go 


‘‘The matter 


on? 

Lady Prescott, who had been on the 
point of demanding her carriage, pricked 
up her ears. 

‘‘T think there is a mistake,’’ persisted 
Rockingham. ‘‘You must have misunder- 
stood my father. Lady Prescott, you will 
please oblige me by not leaving this house 
till the matter is cleared up. I shall 
telegraph immediately to Barnett—he has 
been our jeweler for more than half a 
century.”’ 

‘‘Barnett knows nothing about it,’’ in- 
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terrupted the dowager, in very shaky 


tones. 

‘*He shall know. If he catches the 9:30 
express he can be here a little after eleven. 
You will oblige me, Sir George, by delay- 
ing your departure till then.’’ Already he 
was scribbling a telegram. 

The dowager made a supreme effort 
‘*Your behavior is outrageous! You insult 
me!’’ she cried. 

‘*By no means. You entirely misunder 
stand,’’ he answered. ‘‘I tell you it is all 
a mistake—a mistake.’’ He threw the 
word to her as the broadest of hints, an 
appeal to retrieve her position by retreat. 

‘I am sure it is all a mistake,’’ echoed 
Sir George. ‘‘Meanwhile, if we are to wait 
here till past eleven, what do you say toa 
game of bridge?’’ + 

‘* Bridge, by all means,’’ answered Rock- 
ingham. 

The girl lay, almost motionless, in her 
The game dragged on through 
the silence. Sir George played with zest. 

‘The man will not come,’’ reflected the 
dowager. ‘‘The chances are a hundred 
to one against his coming to-night. And, 
as soon as we are alone, I must make Alger- 


armchair. 


non listen to reason,”’ 

But while she was thus comforting her 
self over the card-table, Andrew Barnett, 
the well-known jeweler, was mopping his 
hot face in a railway-carriage. He had 
been torn from a bed of suffering by the 
most imperious and pressing of telegrams. 
‘Utmost importance. First - rate expert 
required. Catch 9:30.’’ He struggled 
and gurgled with excitement and ill health. 

At Barnby Junction he had to leave the 
express and proceed by slow train via 
Lowchester. The night was dark, and 
pouring wet, a continuous cold rustle and 
shimmer. His teeth chattered as he sank 
down in a compartment of the long semi- 
goods train that crept away down a side- 
line. When he opened his eyes over his 
gasps and groans, he noticed that another 
passenger had stepped in just as the train 
had started. There were few traveling; 
the door of this first-class compartment had 
stood temptingly open. ‘‘Do you object,’’ 
said the new arrival, in a genial voice, ‘‘to 

He was_a young man, with 
tanned skin and a resolute 
The jeweler felt drawn to him, 


my cigar?’’ 
a healthy, 
mustache. 
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in wretchedness and craving for sympathy ; 
and the young man, on his part, was 
sufficiently talkative. The reason of the 
latter's sociability soon made itself known. 
‘‘T have not been in England for more than 
a few weeks at a time during the last five 
‘*T arrived at Southamp- 
back for 


years, ’’ he said. 
ton this morning. I have come 
good.’’ 

Mr. Barnett was full of his 
sufferings to take any interest in 
people’s doings. He complained bitterly 
of the manner in which he had been torn 
from his sick-bed, and ultimately, as the 
dreary journey lengthened and his sense of 
injury increased on him, he let out, while 
carefully suppressing names, the fact that 
he had been called away, in this unreason- 
able manner, to give an expert's opinion 
on jewelry at a moment’s notice. 

‘‘Some absurd freak!’ he grumbied. 
‘‘Of course, that is the worst of our trade, 
We are at the beck and call of our 
and otherwise.’’ He 


too own 


other 


sir. 


fair clients, noble 


laughed cynically, ‘‘Noble and otherwise, 


ha?’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ replied the other. ‘Still, 
diamond-selling is a good enough business, 
I should say, over here.”’ 

‘*‘T don’t deny it,’’ said the other; ‘‘in 
spite of bad debts and risks. But a man 
who doesn’t know anything about diamonds 
can’t imagine what ticklish things they 
are to handle. It’s all very well to say an 
expert. The only expert you can trust’s 
yourself. *’ 

‘*IT suppose so,’’ 
man, indifferently. 


assented the young 
He looked out of the 
window into the darkness. The diamond 
merchant sighed laboriously. ‘*It is mur- 
der,’’ he wailed, ‘‘to fetch a sick man out 
of his bed on such a night as this.’’ He 
grew visibly worse and more wretched, 
coming to pieces, his face a pale-green. 
Iie complained bitterly that in his pertur- 
bation he had come away without brandy. 
At Lowchester he hurried out into the wet 
and down a gangway in search of some. 
When the train started, he had not reap- 
peared. 

On the young traveler this sudden turn 
of affairs had an amazing effect. He 
breathed hard and his color came and 
went. With eager fingers he hunted up 
time-tables, and proved to his satisfaction 
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that this was the last train on the line that 
night. ‘‘And telegrams are out of the 
question, ’’ he said to himself, ‘‘at this hour 
to any out-of-the-way hole like Burton 
Lees.’’ He the destination cf the 
missing man, for he had accidentally heard 
him inquire of the guard, when changing 
at Barnby. And putting two and two to- 
gether, he could easily conclude it was 
from Rockingham that the summons had 
gone forth to the incautious jeweler. He 
lay back in the carriage, as the train crept 
from tiny station to station. He knew this 
part of the world from his childhood: 
twice during his brief home-comings he 
had stayed here, of late years when Lord 
Rockingham was away. Now, evidently, 
the great man was at home. The young 
traveler breathed hard; his color came and 


knew 


went. 

The train drew up with a jerk at Burton 
Lees. The solitary traveler looked out 
into the pattering rain. No one stirred. 
With a sudden impulse, he flung himself 
out of the carriage. His mind was made 
up. 

The guard came running up. 
station’s yours, sir,’’ he cried. 

‘‘I’ve changed my mind,’’ said the 
young fellow, quite fiercely. ‘‘I’m going 


‘*Next 


to get out here.’’ 

Even as he spoke, a servant in shiny, 
dripping waterproof approached. ‘‘Mr. 
Barnett?’’ asked the man. 

‘‘From Mr. Barnett,’’ replied the trav- 
He felt a little nervous as he got 
into the waiting wagonette. And indeed 
he might. But he had seen many bold 
moves in the queer land he came from, and 
rule, had succeeded 


eler. 


the 
best. 

Still, as he waited a few moments in the 
spacious, dimly lit library, he pressed 
tight against his bosom the letter hidden 
in his coat-pocket—a bracing treatment 
which he felt he most certainly required. 

““Come—has he?” said Lord Rockingham, 
and trumped his mother’s best card. ‘‘We 
will just finish.”’ 

‘Of course,’’ said Sir George. He was 
cross, for both the ladies had played very 
badly. 

‘‘T shall go to him alone!’’ decreed 
Rockingham, rising as soon as the game 
His mother cast a beseeching 


queerest, as a 


was over. 
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glance at him, but he was looking another 
way. Then, suddenly she saw the fool- 
ishness of his move, for, if driven to des- 
peration, she could always suggest his 
having tampered with the jeweler. 

3ut he realized this also. At any rate, 
he turned by the door and addressed the 
shrinking girl in the armchair. ‘‘After 


all,’’? he said, ‘‘you and I are the parties 
Supposing we hear what 


most concerned. 
this man says together?”’ 

She got up and followed him. The 
man in the distance of the library bowed 
‘‘Mr. Barnett was prevented from 
he said. ‘‘So I came in his 


low. 
coming, ’ 
stead.’’ 

At the sound of his voice, Mabel Pres- 
cott, who was some way behind Rocking- 
ham, swayed as if she would have fallen. 
She leaned up against the wall. 

**You know about diamonds, I presume?”’ 
said Lord Rockingham. 

‘*T do, my Lord.’’ 

A strong box, taken out of the safe, 
had been brought downstairs and placed 
on a side-table. Lord Rockingham turned 
on a full glare of electric light. He threw 
back the lid and extracted a couple of 
trays. The famous family jewels lay glit- 
tering, almost as lovely as the spray of a 
waterfall in sunlight, a stupid splendor, 
the envious adoration of womankind. 

‘‘Look at these,’? said Lord Rocking- 
ham. ‘‘They are supposed to be the finest 
diamonds within a circuit of a hundred 
miles!’’ He spoke as if to the jeweler, 
but his aim was the girl. 

She, while he was busy with the lock, 
had thrown herself past the other man with 
one hurried word, ‘‘Save!’? She now 
stood motionless. 

‘*You must allow 
mcre closely, my Lord,’’ said the expert. 

He went to the table and took up a 
pendant. 

‘It is impossible, of course,’’ he said 
presently, in a shaky voice, ‘‘to speak 
with absolute certainty. I can only give 
you an expert’s opinion to-night.’ 

‘*Well, give that,’’ said Lord Rocking- 
ham, roughly. 

The young man from Mr. Barnett’s 
turned and twisted the jewels in the light. 


me to examine them 
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He took up various pieces in succession 
and laid them down again. Lord Rocking- 
ham stood outwardly impassive, but he 
thought the young man’s manner strange, 
and his desultory examination not calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence in his final 
judgment. At last, Mabel, who was also 
watching intently, gave a nervous little 
cough. 

At this sound the expert started: 
laid down the massive necklace. 

‘‘These diamonds are genuine, ’’ he said. 

Lord Rockingham leaped to the door 
and cried out to the others in the drawing- 
They came hurrying forward. 

‘I came here to say they were 
not,’’? continued the unknown visitor; 
‘“but, look here, I can’t lie about it like 
this. The diamonds are genuine enough, 
Lord Rockingham. All the same, you 
don’t marry Mabel Prescott.’’ 

‘‘What the devil do you mean?”’ cried 
Lord Rockingham. 

‘‘Harry! God bless my soul—Harry 
Stretton!’’ spluttered Sir George. 

The true lover had drawn his love toward 
his bosom. She lay there, with, between 
her cheek and his beating heart, the ago- 
nized confession he had found awaiting him 
in London: a renunciation, an explanation, 
a hopeless prayer for pity, which had 
drawn him irresistibly on. 

‘‘The stones are genuine enough,’’ con- 
tinued Harry, coolly; ‘‘but their value has 
been greatly overrated. They are Cape 
diamonds, yellow, of the poorer kind, a 
hundred years old. If they are the finest 
in this neighborhood, you are not well off 
for jewels. Fifty English peeresses have 
better, not to speak of the rich Jews. 
Give me three years’ time, uncle, and I'll 
get you as good, and better, for Mabel 
here.’’ He bent down and kissed the 
brow against his shoulder. She looked 
up and suddenly threw her arms about his 
neck and returned the embrace. 

The moment that happened, a complete 
change—a dull flame of derision—came 
over Lord Rockingham’s eyes. 

‘‘I—I have passed my word to Lord 
Rockingham, ’’ stammered Sir George. 

‘‘T fling it back in your face,’’ 
Lord Rockingham. 


he 


room. 


said 





A SINGLE sleigh drawn by a sleek gray 

horse plowed through a drift at the 
end of a lane and slewed into the country 
road. The sleigh contained a coachman 
and a girl of twenty-three with a serious 
but very attractive face. Her eyes, deeply 
blue, looked thoughtfully over the snowy 
landscape upon which the morning sun 
shone brightly. Along the road, every 
branch and spray drooped low under a load 
of feathery snow, forming fairy grottoes and 
palaces. Winter fields, dotted with farm- 
houses from which the purple smoke arose 
straight in air, stretched away to where 
the Berkshires joined earth to sky, the 
farther hills still adream in morning mists, 
the nearer slopes white and dazzling. Over- 
head was a bright blue sky almost guiltless 
of clouds. 

The girl’s gaze, roaming over the sunlit 
scene, suddenly rested upon an object at 
the side of the road, and at some distance 
ahead, where a file of elms, looking in 
their crystal garb like giant white plumes, 
stood sentinel before a prosperous-looking 
farmhouse. Her cheeks, already aflush 
from the frost, found added color. 

‘‘John,’’? she asked, ‘‘isn’t that Mr. 
Ames?’’ 

The coachman shaded his eyes with a 
gloved hand for a moment. 

‘*Yes, miss, that’s him,’’ he answered, 
with conviction. 

A minute iater, they had stopped and 
the girl was shaking hands smilingly witb 


a large, clear-eyed, handsome man of about 
thirty, who, up to his knees in the drift, 
stood with cap in hand, the very embodi- 
ment of health and good spirits. 

‘*Say you’re both surprised and de- 
lighted, Miss Folsom,’’ he begged. 

‘‘Delighted, but not surprised: 
said you were coming.”’ 

‘‘He never could keep a secret!’ 

‘‘Oh, was it a secret?’’ she asked, rais- 


Frank 


ing her eyebrows. 
‘*A deep secret. 


I surprised my mother 
yesterday—you see, I was supposed to be 
on my way to Chicago—and I was just 


setting out to surprise you. And now it’s 
all spoiled.”’ 

‘*T’m very sorry, ’’ 
smile. 

‘*Perhaps it is just as well,’’ he said. 
‘‘Great joy is often dangerous. And so 
Frank has arrived? And Mrs. Frank and 
all the children?’’ 

‘*‘T don’t think they lost any en route.”’ 

‘‘That’s good. Every home ought to 
have plenty of children at Christmas, eh? 
Where are you going? Were you coming 
to see me?”’ 

‘*Not exactly,’’ she replied. ‘‘I'm go- 
ing to Miller’s Falls. Frank forgot to 
bring any of the things for the tree, and 
so I’ve got to see what I can find there. 
For, of course, we couldn’t have a Christ- 
mas-eve without a tree.’’ 

‘*Of course not!’’ He frowned intently. 
‘*Look here, Miss Folsom, I’ve got some 


she answered, with a 
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errands in the village, too. Couldn't you 
take me along?”’ 

She indicated the seat with a glance and 
regarded him questioningly. 

**Oh, that’s all right. John likes a 
long walk; don’t you, John?”’ 
coachman grinned; Gilbert Ames 
favorite with him. 

‘*Sure, ‘tis only a mile back, sir. 

‘“‘Of course it is. Out you go, John. 
I'll bring you a present for the wife. And 
it’s a grand morning for walking, too; do 
you a world of good, won't it, Miss Fol- 


nice 
The 
was a 


som?"’ 

i hope so. Tell 
with a highwayman, John.”’ 

‘And tell her back until 
afternoon,’’ called Gilbert, as he climbed 
in and ‘*Get up, 
ernor, you fat old rascal !*’ 

The coachman grinned after the sleigh 


mama that we met 


we won't be 


took the lines. Gov- 


until it was out of sight. 
‘*Sure, he’s the boy to get his way,’ he 


muttered. Then he tramped homeward 
through the snow. 

In the sleigh, a period of silence fell. 
The gray, aware of imperative hands on 
the lines, set forth at an unaccustomed 
gait—a gait 
would bring them to their journey’s end 


turn, 


that, as Gilbert recognized, 


So, once around the 


far too soon. 
he restrained Governor's ardor, and turned 
to Marcia with a sigh of deep content. 
‘*And to think that if a man bearing the 
ridiculous name of Jerkins hadn‘t broken 
his leg day before yesterday on his office 
I'd be in instead of 
here! The ways of Providence are certainly 
inscrutable. Jolly old Providence!*’ Then, 
at the shade of disapproval on her face, he 


continued, penitently: ‘‘Are you shocked? 


steps, Chicago now 


Seems to me I am always shocking you; 
you're such a straitlaced little puritan, 
you know.”’ 

‘I suppose Iam, ** she answered, simply. 

‘*Well, please never be anything else,’’ 
he said, with a sudden softening of his 
‘‘I'm afraid most of the 
out of me, and—and it’s well 


puritanism 


voice. | 
has leaked 
to have acertain amount of it in the family, 
don’t you think so?’’ 

‘In the family?*’ she asked, faintly. 

‘*Yes. (Go on, Governor, that was only 
a rabbit.) Yes, Marcia—please don’t in- 
terrupt, ”’ “Pm 


roing 
going 


he said, quickly. 
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to call you Marcia; I always do when I 
propose to you, you know. And you didn’t 
think, did you, that I was going to take 
you all the way to Miller's Falls without 
a proposal?”’ 

‘*Please don’t,’’ she whispered, with 
crimsoning cheeks. 

‘*My dear, I must. I know it sounds 
absurd the way I do it. Somehow, Marcia, 
I never can say things as I feel them. 
Other chaps can find the right words and 
—and all that, but when it comes my turn 
I just have to stumble about like a—like 
an idiot. I'll bet if I had gone at it right 
you’d have accepted me the first time I 
asked you, and we'd have been married by 
this and terribly happy.”’ 

She had to smile in spite of herself, but 
answered gravely, 


5S 


the next instant she 
with a little note of entreaty: 

‘*Tt isn’t that, Gilbert; for I don’t mind 
your calling me Marcia and it seems per- 
fectly natural to call you Gilbert; we've 
known each other so long, haven’t we?’’ 

‘*Something like twenty years,’’ he re- 
plied, promptly. 

‘*And so it isn’t as though we were just 
merely acquaintances. I do like you; 
you know that. I always have. But— 
but—oh, don’t you understand?”’ 

‘‘Not a bit,’’ he answered, cheerfully. 

‘‘But I've explained it so often,’’ she 
said, hopelessly. 

‘*Three times; once at every proposal.’’ 

‘*Gilbert, I really don’t want to marry 
you. There !’’ 

‘*Marcia, you've just got to. No one 
else will do. Now, look here, like a 
good girl,’’ he went on, earnestly, ‘‘you 
say like me. Very well, and much 
obliged. Only that isn’t enough. And, 
besides, are you quite sure, dear, that— 
that—you aren’t mistaken, just a little? 
Isnt there a speck of love about it?’’ 

‘*That a fair——- But, even i! 
there was—a little———’’ 

**Marcia !”’ 

‘*‘T haven't said there was!"’ 

‘*All right,’’ he sighed. 

‘*Even so, if I don’t want to marry you, 
isn’t that And I've told you 
so three times, Gilbert. And won’t you 
please stop asking me?’’ 

‘*No,’’ he replied, with a shake of his 
head, ‘‘I won't. I just can’t. When I see 


you 


isn’t 


enough? 
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you, I’ve got to ask you to marry me, 
just as—just as I have to drink when I’m 
thirsty; it’s the natural thing to do. I 
don’t care what you say, Marcia; you can 
tell me you don’t love me until you're 
tired, but I know you do. Mind, I don’t 
say you love me an awful lot, but a little’s 
enough to start on; lots of couples have 
begun on less 
and declared 
a dividend 
after the first 
year of part- 
nership. I 
have been 
thinking 
about the 
matter a 
good deal; 
in fact, ever 
since I saw 
you last, in 
September. 
We've been 
pretty busy 
all fall and 
I've got kind 
of tired to- 
ward even- 
ing and got 
into the way 
of going up 
to the room 
after dinner 
and doing a 
little reading 
and a heap 
of thinking 
instead of 
going places 
as I used to; 
and most of 
that think- 
ing’s been 
about you— 
about you 
and me, 
Marcia.’’ 
He paused and looked thoughtfully 
ahead for a moment. Marcia watched him 
out of the corners of her eyes, her hands 
holding each other very tightly under the 
fur rug and her heart, suddenly growing 
rebellious, prompting her to merey toward 
the big, handsome, warm-hearted fellow 
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““* TELL MAMA THAT WE MET WITH A HIGHWAYMAN.’ 
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beside her. Gilbert flicked the horse with 
the whip and went on: 

‘*And I think I know pretty well where 
Marcia. If I 


chap, 


the trouble lies, was more 


of a 
think more of me, you'd be willing to trust 


sober, serious-minded you'd 


yourself tome. You think because I take 
things with a laugh, of groaning 
and 
over them, 
that—that I 
care ; 


instead 
sighing 


don't 
that because 
I’m sort of 
jolly and 
good-na- 
tured I don't 
feel as deep- 
ly as other 
men and 
don’t love as 
hard, or—or 
— Hang 

it, dear, you 
know what I 
don't 
But 


wrong, 


mean, 
you? 
it’s 

what 
think. I 
wish I could 
different 
your 
but I 
can’t—much 
—though 
I’ve tried 
it now and 
then. I’m 
the way the 
Almighty 
me, I 
guess, and 
I'd hate to 
suggest he 
didn’t know 
his business, 
Marcia. 


you 


be 
— for 


sake; 


made 


See 
here, little girl, just you trust yourself to 
me. I’m not the sort that does a whole 
lot of talking before the contract’s signed 
and then falls down, but I’m the man that 


can make you happy and give you the best 
Won't 
No, wait, don’t 


care any woman ever had, Marcia. 


you try me, little girl? 
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answer yet. To-morrow’s Christmas; let 
me think that maybe things are coming 
out right; it would be a mighty poor kind 
of Christmas for me if you said ‘No’ to- 
day. Somehow, I’ve kind of set my heart 
on winning out this time; fact is, it’s got 
to be pretty serious with me, you see. 
Think it over, won’t you; give me a fair 
show in your thoughts; and then tell 
me to-morrow night, eh? Will you do 
that?’’ 

‘*'Yes,’’ she said, softly, her eyes avoid- 
ing his. 

‘*Good! Come on, Governor, or I'll 
sell you! My, but what a day this is, eh? 
Look at the mountains—seems as though 
we could walk across that field and touch 
them, doesn’t it? I tell you what, it does 
a chap good to get back into the country 
once in a while; it seems as though he 
was getting back to childhood; almost as 
though he had dropped ten or twelve years 
on the station platform. Christmas is a 
pretty fine institution, too,’’ he rattled on, 
his eager eyes sweeping over the landscape, 
his mouth under the drooping brown 
mustache smiling happily. ‘*There’s 
something about Christmas that makes a 
fellow want to be good. I don’t suppose 
you know just what I mean, you little 
puritan, and I can’t make you understand, 
I guess, but 

‘“‘T do know what you mean,’’ she 
answered, eagerly. ‘‘It makes you want 
to be kind to other people, doesn’t it? 
To make them happy; to forget about 
yourself and your own tiresome little 
troubles and help some one else with 
theirs? Yes, Christmas is beautiful,’’ she 
added, softly. 

‘*That’s it,’’ he cried. ‘‘That’s just 
the way I felt yesterday; it’s the way I feel 
to-day. Part of it’s Christmas and part of 
it’s love, I guess. God bless Christmas— 
and the good old country, eh? And—and 
you, dear little girl,’’ he added, his voice 
sinking tenderly and one of his big hands 
closing down over where her own were 
nestling beneath the rug. ‘‘Marcia, I 
love you an awful lot, little girl, an awful 
lot!’’ 

There was a trembling under the rug, 
but Marcia made no answer. Gilbert 
sighed and turned away. They were 
nearing the village now, and farmhouses 


of it. 
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had given way to the straggling dwellings 
of the mill operatives, uncouth and un- 
painted at all times, but to-day less squalid 
than usual because of the snow that 
rounded unlovely angles and hid dirt and 
litter under a mantle of charity. 

‘*By the way,’’ asked Gilbert, ‘‘did you 
know that the old Billings hut had been 
taken?’’ 

‘*That little tumbledown house back of 
your place near the cross-roads? ’’ asked 
Marcia. ‘‘No, I haven’t been along the 
back road for a long time. Who has it?’ 

‘‘A woman named Delain. Her hus- 
band was killed in the mill last fall and 
she had to give up hertenement. She has 
a son of eight; he’s a cripple, poor little 
duffer—can’t walk a step.”’ 

‘‘How awful!’’ cried Marcia. 
do they live?’’ 

‘*Some folks in town are standing by 
her. She’s trying to get some money out 
of the mill foiks, but ”’ He shrugged 
his broad shoulders. ‘‘Mother keeps an 
eye on her, too. The kid’s a queer little 
rat.*” 

‘‘T wish I’d known about them,’’ said 
‘Marcia, regretfully. ‘‘I’ll go and see her 
to-morrow; perhaps there’s something we 
can do. And it’s Christmas, too! Think 
of spending Christmas in a place like that !"’ 

‘* Well, it’s been patched up a bit, I be- 
lieve. At least, it’s tight.’’ 

‘*‘We might go home that way,’’ 
suggested, eagerly. 

‘*Maybe, if it doesn’t set in to snow. 
Looks now as if we were going to get more 
Well, you can’t have too much 
snow at Christmas, eh?’’ 

‘*Gilbert,’’ she asked, presently, ‘‘will 
you be Santa Claus for us again to-night, 
as you were last year? The children 
thought it was so wonderful. I'm afraid 
they’ll be disappointed without Santa.’’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ he answered, heartily. 
‘*T’ve got the duds at the house. I was 
going to ask myself over, anyway. I'll 
be there about eight; will that do? And 
here we are,’’ he added, bringing Governor 
to a stand in front of the town’s only toy- 
store. 

Inside, Gilbert took matters into his own 
hands, paying no heed to Marcia’s protests. 
He bought woolly animals by the dozens; 
he acknowledged that they had always 


‘*How 


she 














possessed a fascination for him; woolly bears 
became his, and whole flocks of woolly 
sheep, and woolly dogs and woolly cats. 
Then he began on things with squeaks, and 
later practically denuded the store of tree 
ornaments. 

‘*Please remember,’’ said Marcia, ‘‘that 
the tree is only a six-foot spruce and not 
an entire forest.’’ 

‘*Pooh,’’ he answered, ‘‘you want it 
dressed, don’t you? Think how a tree 
must feel in a roomful of people when it’s 
only half dressed !’’ 

They had luncheon at the hotel, while 
Governor munched his oats in the long, 
low, whitewashed shed at the rear. And 
then, at two o’clock, they started home- 
ward, the sleigh piled high with bundles, 
many of which uttered plaintive notes 
whenever Gilbert moved his feet. They 
didn’t return by the back road and the 
widow Delain’s, however, for a heavy snow 
had set in. But, if the sun had disap- 
peared, Gilbert’s spirits never flagged. 
Thrice it became necessary for him to 
wade the drifts in order to lighten the 
sleigh, but eventually they reached the foot 
of the lane, and there he got out. 

‘‘Drive me home?’’ he repeated. ‘‘Not 
a bit of it. I'll try some of the medicine 
I prescribed for John. I'll be over at 
eight, or it may be a little later, for the 
walking’s going to be difficult; you know 
we have no horse since mother’s fourteen- 
year-old charger died, in November. And, 
by the way, I want to bring a friend with 
me; may I?”’ 

‘*A friend? Of course, but who 

‘It’s a secret, Marcia, but you’re bound 
to like him. And—er—you might save 
some of the candy truck and a few of the 
toys for him, eh? Good-by!’’ 

There was much speculation among the 
Folsoms at the dinner-table as to the iden- 
tity of Gilbert Ames’s friend. Frank, the 
forgetful one, intimated that he knew but 
couldn’t be bribed to tell, and Grace, 
Marcia’s seventeen-year-old sister, suggested 
that the friend was none other than Santa 
Claus, a solution that found favor. The 
mystery added a touch of excitement to an 
already breathless occasion, and the three 
children, aged seven and four and two re- 
spectively, could not wriggle away from the 
table soon enough. Eight o'clock came, 
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and half past, and yet neither Santa Claus 
nor Gilbert had arrived. Ethelbert, the 
eldest of the trio, looked pessimistic and 
hinted broadly that Santa Claus had for- 
gotten them because they were in the 
country. At nine, Marcia agreed that the 
children could not be kept waiting any 
longer—and wondered whether the disap- 
pointment she experienced was entirely on 
the children’s behalf. And at that mo- 
ment there sounded a muffled tramping 
on the porch. Marcia threw open the 
door, and there, in the flood of light, 
crimson-cloaked, gray-whiskered and pow- 
dered with snow, stood Santa Claus; and 
was a burden too large to be 
all toys for good children, a burden that 
turned two great round eyes on the as- 
semblage as it was borne across the sill to 
an accompaniment of jangling sleigh-bells. 

‘*Merry Christmas to all!’’ cried Santa 
Claus, in deep and jovial voice. 

‘‘Merry Christmas, Santy!’’ was the 
answering chorus, Ethelbert’s shrill pipe 
plainly discernible. Santa Claus deposited 
his burden gently in a deep armchair be- 
fore the hall fire, whisking away the ragged 
gray shawl which had enwrapped it. He 
bowed to the others as they crowded 
around. 

‘*The Folsoms—Master Maurice Delain, ’’ 
he announced. ‘‘Master Maurice is a par- 
ticular friend of mine. He is a trifle differ- 
ent from other little boys, for God made 
him so that he can travel about in people's 
arms or on crutches. And of course that’s 
something to be rather proud of; lots of 
children would break their silly little necks 
if they tried to walk on crutches, eh? 
And—and he’s come to the Christmas- 
tree, and as he has never seen one he is 
rather excited and so can’t find very much 
to say.’’ 

Marcia, already on her knees beside the 
child, looked up at Gilbert with shining 
eyes. 

‘*Oh, it was beautiful of you, Gilbert!’ 
she said, softly. ‘‘Isn’t he sweet, the tiny 
elf???’ And then, in sudden consternation, 
‘*Gilbert,’’ she cried, ‘‘you don’t mean 
that you’ve walked three miles through the 
storm and drifts and carried him all the 
way?’ 

‘*Three miles? 
two and a half,’’ 


in his arms 


Pooh, not a foot over 
he declared, happily. 
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LOOKED QUICKLY DOWN INTO MARCIA’S EYES,” 


““GILBERT.. 
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‘*By Jove, old man,’’ muttered Frank, 
‘‘that’s a deuced plucky stunt !’’ 

From the dining-room where the trio 
were incarcerated came imploring cries for 
‘*Santy Kaws, booful Santy Kaws!’’ 
Marcia threw aside the last of the boy’s 
wrappings, revealing a pathetic wisp of a 
body that brought the tears, already very 
near, into her eyes. ’ 

‘*Will you take him up?’’ she asked. 
Gilbert nodded. 

‘“*Come on, kid; up 
Gosh, but you’re a weight !"’ 

‘*Where’s the Christmas-tree?’’ asked a 
clear little voice. 

‘I’m taking you to it. Watch hard 
now!’? The folding doors rolled back, 
and then ! 

Both Gilbert and Marcia felt the tremor 
of exquisite delight that shook the little 
frame from head to toes. There was si- 


you go again! 
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lence. Only the dozens of tiny candles, 
gleaming like stars through the blue haze, 
gave light. The tinsel glistened frostily 
or scintillated like thousands of diamonds 
and rubies and amethysts; the crystal balls 
were aglow with all the colors beloved of 
children. A fairyland seen in a dream 
was never so beautiful. 

Gilbert felt a soft, warm hand steal into 
his, and looked quickly dawn into Marcia’s 
eyes. They were a little tearful, those 
blue eyes, but they met his and the eager 
question there bravely. 

‘*Gilbert, dear,’’ she whispered. 
I’ve changed my mind.”’ 

He drew her close to his side, and the 
movement broke the spell that held the 
soul of the child. With his great wonder- 
ing eyes still drinking in the sight, he 
gave a long sigh of utter happiness: 

“It’s so pretty !’’ he breathed. 
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“WITH TRICK OF SMILING.” 


By CATHARINE V. C. MATHEWS. 


DEAR eyes with trick of smiling, 
That brim, with quiet mirth : 

Surely some god of Joyousness 
Did bless you at*your birth. 


He told you some sweet secret, 
He gave you clearer sight, 
To know the world was merry 
To those’ who view it right. 


He curved your lips to smiling, 
He turned your heart to joy, 
He made your rippling laughter 

Like gold without alloy. 


In blessing you, he blesséd us, 
As with reflected light ; 

For unto those who dwell with you 
This gray old earth is bright. 
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NORTON GODDARD. 


By THOMAS 


APT. NORTON GODDARD is a rep- 
resentative New Yorker, for he pre- 
serves the traditions of the New York 
of solid worth and creative energy which 
his family has long held, and he does not 
embody the present exaggerations of dis- 
play and boastful power which lead the 
outsider to speak of 
“the typical New 
Yorker. ”’ 
The new New 
Yorker is a different 
product from the true 
New Yorker. There 
survive in Captain 
Goddard as a_ busi- 
ness man the tradi- 
tions of trade which 
had dignity, rather 
than the presumption 
of trade which is 
given over to quick 
ambitions. The 
foundations of the 
business, which now 
is represented only 
by this younger son, 
were laid fifty - six 
years ago. Upon these 
foundations has been 
built a business suc- 
cess which has in it 
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ness, this house of J. W. Goddard & 
Sons has held its own steadily and without 
excitement or fear, receiving the ‘‘sons’’ 
from Harvard, and bringing them under 
the relentless discipline of a perfectly or- 
dered business method. The resultant is 
not a cruel mechanism of rattling ma- 
chinery, but an organ- 
ism of sentient and 
vital interests. 
We get, in Mr. 
Goddard’s position as 
a merchant, the first 
note of his career. He 
knows his _ business 
‘*down to the 
ground’’; he wants 
all there is in it of 
profit and prosperity ; 
its administration 
marked by constant 
vigilance and disci- 
pline imposed on all 
alike; but it is so 
regulated as to the 
human _ instruments 
by which its results 
are obtained that an 
esprit de corps 
evoked, a marked con- 
sideration and broth- 
erliness obtains; the 


is 


is 


NORTON GODDARD. 


nothing meretricious 

nor sordid. The hard 
work runs from the elder Goddards 
down to the youngest helper in this army 
of workers, and this capacity for hard 
work is joined to a loyalty and devotion in 
the worker which has been carefully de- 
veloped, and which takes in a remarkable 
degree the form of personal devotion to 
the head of the house. The ancient maxim 
which emanated from an emperor might 
be applied to this center of industry, 
‘*What is good for the hive is good for the 
bee.’’ While department-stores arise on 
every hand, and old-fashioned houses fall 
before the enterprise of centralized busi- 


reputation of 


observer is soon aware 
that here is a business established with the 
clear conviction that business is not an end 
in itself, but a means toanend. This is 
singularly true of the surviving son of the 
house, as it was also true of the brother 
the late Warren N. Goddard. 

It would be difficult for a stranger to 
class Mr. Goddard as to his activity ina 
great metropolitan center. His culture 
would suggest professional life, his taste 
would suggest leisure to become familiar 
with books and the arts; he has the acute- 
ness and penetration of the politician; the 
human interest of the philanthropist tem- 


pered by a profound knowledge of actual 
Ir 
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social conditions which prevents the follies 
of philanthropy; he is an indefatigable 
prosecutor of the criminal who lives upon 
the earnings of the industrious poor. To 
all this, intelligent interest in business 
stands as a background, that is all: a 
means to an end. 

Some men live in their business or pro- 
fession. A few emancipated men make 
business or profession contribute to life. 
Living is the main business, and so com- 
plex and desperately interesting is life itself 
that no other thing can be more than trib- 
utary and partial. To ‘‘see life simple and 
see it whole’’ is the end forall effort. Mr. 
Goddard has made this tremendous discov- 
ery; and so, business is a means to that 
end. It exalts trade to a vocation, when 
so regarded. 

It was characteristic of his deep human 
interest that Mr. Goddard went, in the 
spring of 1897, to live on the East Side of 
New York. Immediately the papers ex- 
ploited this removal from the elegances 
of a fashionable neighborhood to the tene- 
ment-house condition of the poor. There 
was, however, nothing melodramatic in 
the action of this young man of wealth. 
He was asked by a friend why he lived 
among ‘‘these people’’; his reply was char- 
acteristic, ‘‘I prefer the men I meet here 
to those I meet at the Club,’’ naming 
a club rather exclusively made up of young 
men of the leisure class. But Mr. Goddard 
had not selected a neighborhood of squalid 
poverty or filled with dens of vice; he had 
moved to Thirty-third Street, east of Sec- 
ond Avenue, among self-respecting work- 
ing-people, many of whom he already knew; 
he had been for some time a member of the 
Civic Club, which had its rooms in the 
building in which a Social Settlement was 
conducted by the church of which Mr. 
Goddard’s family had long been members. 
There was no mock sentimentality about 
this change of abode; he went because he 
preferred life friends to life 
among his acquaintances; he did not 
‘throw himself into the breach,’’ he was 
not trying ‘‘to meet a long-felt want’’; he 
did not ‘‘turn his back upon his old 
friends.’’ He found a clean, comfortable 
suite of rooms in a tenement-house, and 
asked the landlord to enlarge them by re- 


among his 


moving partitions; this the landlord refused 
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to do unless his new tenant would sign a 
ten-year lease. This Mr. Goddard promptly 
did. Here he lived a natural life among 
his friends; making no changes in his busi- 
ness habits; not posing as a man who had 
done an unusual thing. Part of the time 
an old family servant took care of the 
rooms and cooked his meals; sometimes he 
cooked the breakfast himself, and sat down 
with a group of young mechanics whom he 
had invited to breakfast Sunday morning, 
to plan something for the neighborhood. 
If his situation was dramatic, it 
regarded only by the lookers-on; it was 
not felt to be anything but natural to the 
actors of the play. It was not tragedy or 
comedy; it was simply life, unembarrassed 
by conventionalities or artificialities. 

It was soon apparent that the neighbor- 
hood claimed him; he had been, as has 
been said, associated for several years in 
the activities of the Social Settlement of 
which his elder brother Warren was the 
leading spirit and president. The neighbor- 
hood was part of the Twentieth Assembly 
District of New York; the Assembly Dis- 
trict, part of the Twelfth Congressional 
District. The Assembly District became 
now the natural boundary. ‘‘The people 
of the district’’ considered. 
The district was overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic in politics; Mr. Goddard was a Re- 
publican. The Republican organization 
in the district was dismembered; its frag- 
leaders who 


was so 


were to be 


ments were gathered around 


were discredited by contending factions; 
the Democratic organization was controlled 
by Tammany Hall. Mr. Goddard 


already known as a disinterested worker 


was 


for justice and the rights of the people. 
The Civic Club had undertaken 
into tenement-house abuses and violations of 


to examine 


law; it provided a lawyer for those who 
required such service beyond their means: 
it had made careful estimate of the causes 
of distress and poverty in the district; it 
had traced three-fourths of all evictions to 
caused by ‘‘playing policy’’; it 
the 


poverty 
had studied 
this 


which 
York, 


sense 


under 
New 


no 


conditions 
game was conducted in 
and had found that it 
gambling, but a ‘‘mean form of stealing,’ 
and that it had in the city twelve hundred 
The Civic Club, which is a wholly 
determined to 


Was in 


shops. 
non-partizan organization, 
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run the game out of the district as a means 
of bettering the neighborhood and reducing 
the temptations of neighbors for 
whom the game had such infatuation that 
children was 


those 


the clothing of sleeping 
pawned to make 


disappeared after being earned and laid 


a play, and rent-mone) 


aside for rent-day. This was the origin of 


the Anti-Policy Society, so far as the im- 


district was concerned; of its 


mediate 
larger work something must be said later. 


Mr. Goddard now determined to rally the 
Republican forces of the district and make 
a fight for the leadership of that territory. 
The only attempt at party leadership had 
resulted in the creation of three warring 
factions, to the defeat of all Republican 
effort and the closer fastening of Tam- 
many control. The East Side Republican 
Club was formed; the contest was made, 
and resulted in the overwhelming success 
of the ticket headed by Norton Goddard. 
The East Side Republican Club had come 
to stay; so that suitable headquarters must 
be established. Mr. Goddard had already 
built the beautiful clubhouse now occupied 
by the Civic Club; but this club was 
pledged to non-partizan work for the bet- 
terment of neighborhood conditions, and 
no one would have been more unwilling 
than Mr. Goddard to see it used for partizan 
political activity. The new leader pur- 
chased two buildings on a street central to 
the district, and remodeled them for Re 
publican headquarters, securing a com- 
modious clubhouse for the East Side Re- 
publican Club. Now the genius of Mr. 
Goddard for district leadership became 
apparent. The methods of Tammany Hall 
were adopted—with a difference. Personal 
interest—already proved to be personal, 
and not simply political—was brought to 
bear upon the constituency; men began to 
look to the new leader for interference in 
behalf of their rights; 
him for advice or to 
**the 


families in straits 
aid them in 


at the 


sought 
securing employment; 
door’’ found a keen hunter on the outside 
sure aim and unfailing ammunition. 


wolf 


with 
The women and children, to the number of 
fresh-air excur- 
Mr. Goddard. 


fifteen thousand, went on 

sions at the invitation of 
and his personal good will rose above any 
consideration of party loyalty. These mon 


ster excursions were so only in size; nothing 


of the meanness of gambling and rioting 
which had so often made such occasions 
a menace to life and morals was ever per- 
mitted or attempted. Self - respecting 
neighbors crowded to accept the invitation 
of a friend who lived among them and had 
The young 
men of the Civic Club managed the affairs. 
No accident of any kind has marred these 
difficult efforts to give pleasure to thousands. 

Thus the tide of good will rose steadily 


means to give them pleasure. 


in the district, covering the ugly shores 
left by the ebb of joy... The flour-barrel 
and the coal-hod were filled in midwinter, 
under careful scrutiny as to need and de 


sert. stood somewhat 


aghast at times to 
when there was not time to untie the knot. 


‘*Scientific charity’’ 
see its red tape cut, 
And political opponents were scandalized to 
see methods used which they had advocated, 
but which had not proved a benetit to the 
district, but had tended to its further de- 
moralization. They saw the same path 
by another leader with other 
results. The Tammany majority was cut 
down on election-day from forty-five hun- 
dred to about eighteen hundred. The 
district in the Fusion campaign of 1901 
elected its alderman, and came within four 
hundred votes of carrying the Fusion ticket; 
this is a tribute to a non-partizan belief in 
the good of the district, brought about in 
a great degree by a party leader of the mi- 


pursued 


nority party. 

These things are not recorded for any 
political significance they may have. They 
are a vindication of the methods of a strong 
leader to whom people are interesting and 
his neighbors first to be considered. Nor 
was the interest a fad or a notion. When 
Mr. Goddard married and established his 
he bought a house in the 
identified his home-interests 
the people among 


own home, 
district and 
with the interests of 
whom he lives. 

Upon the election of Theodore Roosevelt 
as Governor of New York, Mr. Goddard 
was appointed a member of his staff with 
rank of Captain. Governor Roosevelt recog- 
nized not only his personal worth, but his 
wisdom and good judgment. When the 
Tenement House Commission was appoint- 
ed, in 1900, Captain Goddard was made a 
member. Not 
special and accurate, but there has heen on 


only was his knowledge 
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all sides recognition of the sanity which 
marks his judgment of social conditions 
He knows how people live, and has no 
to put forward for 
Effectiveness marks 


doctrinaire theories 
wasteful experiment. 
his efforts; he does not 

This quality of effectiveness has had sig 
nal exemplification in the work of the 
Anti-Policy Society, of which Captain God- 
Supported wholly 


‘*beat the air.”’ 


dard is the president. 
by voluntary contributions—carried for the 
most part by its president—this little group 
of young men has practically suppressed the 
‘*‘mean steal’? known as policy in the city 
of New York. No doubt the game exists, 
but it exists weighted down by a law which 
makes imprisonment a necessary part of the 
sentence. This new law, planned by Cap 
tain Goddard, through the 
efforts of the Anti-Policy Society. Fines 
could be paid under the old order of things, 


was secured 


but going to prison has no charm. 

The interesting career of Captain God- 
dard suggests many considerations for the 
student of character. His effectiveness has 
been illustrated. His directness is no less 


not volubly, 


noticeable; he does speak 
but always to the point. He is totally 
without fear; this is due partly to temper 
aument, but chiefly to experience of success 


in dealing with difficult conditions. People 


oe 


FRANCIS 
By WILLIAM 


‘THE place among industrial captains of 
a man who has always failed might 
be questionable if the failures were on a 
less magnificent scale than those of Francis 
H. Clergue. No single enterprise which 
has owed its inception to this Napoleon of 
promoters has succeeded —except after a 
first failure and the lapse of years—yet so 
grand have been the lines along which he 
has built, so bewildering the apparent pos 
sibilities of the ventures, that even amid 
the crash of tottering projects the man 
who planned them has loomed a gigantic 
figure, retaining undiscouraged the enthu- 
siasm to embark upon still greater things 
and commanding the contidence of men able 
to advance the necessary capital. 
No man has ever launched so many or so 
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wonder ‘* what Goddard expects to get out 
of ‘this life’ he is leading.’’ This is the in 
quiry of those who expect tangible and im 
mediate results in palpable facts, usually end 
ing with the individual. They could find a 
partial answer if they knew his expenditures 
for the work which interests him. One of 
our modern humorists says, ‘* What a man 
would rather do than else, is 
his way of having fun.’’ 
dard enjoys the game; but so differently 
from the political gamester that to speak 
of him as a politician requires the erection 
of a new class to accommodate him. Cap 
tain Goddard ‘‘arrives,’’ but always ii 
company, to whom the end attained is more 
He is in the 


somethine 
Captain God- 


important than to himself. 
very prime of life, and has stored energy 
and growing experience. He will go far! 
Meantime, he is a signal example of *‘the 
scholar in polities.” 

There 


for **causes’’ 


must be ‘‘advocates’* to urgue 


must as well be 


vorkers, in whom 


but there 
counselors, thinkers and 


end all ‘‘causes’’ have their security 


in the 
if they are worthy to survive. The com 
individual wealth; 


** Power 


mouwealth need 
but 
and aim are the two halves of felicity;” 


Captain Goddard, judged by this standard, 


may 
it also needs men of character. 


should be happy indeed! 


STOR CLERGUE. 


Ww 


R. STEWART 
extensive Commercial enterprises as he has. 
None has ever worked in quite the same 
field. Unlike the financier or the profes- 
sional company promoter, Mr. Clergue has 


had as the one object of his efforts to increase 


creative power in the realm of industry. 


of-doors has been 


rhe 
the sphere in which his activities have been 


vreat world of 


displayed, uot the counting-house nor the 
broker's The unutilized energy of 
wealth of 


the forest, the 


ottice 


vreat waterfalls, the latent the 


mineral earth, the riches of 


economic possibilities of railroad-building 
attracted 


these are the things that have 


his fertile and imaginative mind. 
That success has in so small measure at- 
tended the results of his energies, has been 


because he has worked ahead of the times. 
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The world has not been quite ready for 
the things that he has done. Everything 
has been too grand, too costly. The little 
Maine city of Bangor, which was the scene 
of his first efforts, was nearly bankrupted 
before he got through with his schemes 
for its corporate development. The slow- 
going Persian monarchy stood aghast at his 
plans for the wholesale capitalization of 
industries which it was not certain that it 
wanted. And at Sault Ste. Marie, which 
saw his most magnificent dream of all 
take shape, his greatest failure followed 
the completion of the most elaborate indus- 
trial plant in the world, built in a wilder- 
ness where almost the only population was 
that drawn there by the growth of the new 
enterprise. 

Yet the work which has been accom- 
plished by this man who always fails is of a 
sort which will endure long after that other 
kind of promoting which has its result in 
mere combinations of industries that already 
exist. The great plants which now so far 
surpass existing requirements that they can- 
not be worked at a profit are still potential 
of immense wealth. In time the world 
which surrounds them will have grown up 
to their magnitude, and then it will be 
remembered that one Francis H. Clergue 
—who failed—built them. 

Unlike most men who have been en- 
gaged in the floating of great enterprises, 
Mr. Clergue has always lost his own money 
with the collapse of his undertakings. It 
is no secret that when he went to the 
**Soo,’’ in 1896, after a career which had 
attracted the attention of two continents, 
he did not own even the smart clothes 
which he wore. <A year ago, he could 
write off checks in seven figures, and have 
them honored at any bank in America. 
Now, he is again practically a bankrupt. 
But that he will once more achieve fortune, 
either on the scene of his present difficulties 
or elsewhere, no one who Knows the man or 
his history doubts. 

Mr. Clergue, like another Monte Cristo, 
values the millions which are thrust upon 
him only for the power which they bring 
him—the power which has a creative 
value, which chains the forces of nature 
under the dominion of man. There is an 
inspiration in the work of harnessing the 
rivers and lakes, in throwing lines of rail- 





road into the untamed forest, in jotting 
a few rough lines on a sheet of paper, 
then seeing arise a score of giant factories, 
a busy town with well-laid streets and 
handsome buildings. Some such passion 
has been the keynote of Mr. Clergue’s 
career. In its nature it is not dissimilar to 
the ambitions which have inspired the 
great soldier-conquerors of history, the 
Alexanders and Cwsars and Napoleons. 

Sixty years ago, Mr. Clergue’s parents, 
French Huguenots, came to Maine and 
settled in Bangor. There, twelve years 
later, Francis Clergue was born. His 
father conducted a fairly prosperous barber- 
shop, and, being of a thrifty turn, was 
able to send his son to the high school, 
and later to study law in the office of 
F. M. Lawton, a local attorney. In course 
of time, the firm of Lawton, Clergue & 
Mason was formed. 

Mr. Clergue’s success as a lawyer seemed 
to be assured. His easy grace, unobtrusive 
but none the less evident self-confidence, 
and his magnetic personality, quickly won 
for him warm and_ powerful friends. 
James G. Blaine, Sen. Eugene Hale, Allen 
Thorndike Rice, Arthur Sewall, Payson 
Tucker and other politicians and business 
men of the Pine Tree State were among 
those with whom he had intimate personal 
relations. 

But, however attractive the business of 
the law under such influential auspices 
might have seemed, his restless mind was 
taken up with schemes to which a knowl- 
edge of Blackstone was quite irrelevant. 
The musty tomes of a lawyer’s library and 
the close atmosphere of the law-courts were 
uncongenial to him. Besides, there were 
the limitations of the profession. No 
dreaming of great trials or of international 
arguments could bring these things to pass, 
with himself playing a conspicuous role as 
counsel. But in the free world outside, 
with its dazzling possibilities of exploita- 
tion, its wealth of rock and tree and water, 
there was a limit bounded only by the ca- 
pacity of the mind to originate ideas and 
the ability to get the money to try them. 

Bangor lacked an electric street railway. 
There, at hand, was a first and an easy ven- 
ture. The proposition commended itself 
to the business men to whom Mr. Clergue 
suggested it, and the first electric railway 











in the state of Maine was the result. 

JIaving made a beginning, and a name 
for himself, the young lawyer was taken 
full possession of by the lust of conquest. 
The capitalists who had gone with him 
into the street-railway enterprise were con- 
tent to stop there. Not Mr. Clergue. 
He organized, in bewildering succession, a 
railway to Mount Desert, a steamboat line 
from there to Digby and Annapolis, a hotel 


SO 


company and a bank and trust company, 
built a large electric light and 
station on the Penob- 


pows r 


and 


scot, near Bangor. 
The latter was a very 
expensive underta- 
and built on a 


larger 


king, 
scale so much 
than the actual needs 
of the company called 
for that its operation 
bankrupted the orig- 
inal owners and even 


now handicaps the 


controlling corpora- 
tion. The steamboat 
line from Mount 
Desert was also so 


far ahead of the de- 
mands of the time 
that, after having 
been very ceremoni- 
ously inaugurated, it 
was abandoned with- 
in two months. 

The feverish life 
which the erstwhile 
quiet Bangor had 
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and froze him out. It is.a very profitable 


enterprise now. 
Mobile, Alabama, was 


the 


scene of Mr. 


Clergue’s first undertaking outside of his 
native state. He started a bank there, 
but for some reason it did not prove a 


success. Another venture in finance, the 
American Trust and Banking Company, a 
Wall 

Foiled in his onslaught to the southward, 


Mr. Clergue 


Street concern, also failed. 


returned to Bangor, and in a 


month or so followed the announcement 
that he had secured 
valuable concessions 
from the Shah _ of 
Persia to build a 


gigantic system of 


railroads in that an- 
cient monarchy. 
James G. Blaine and 
Harold the 


shipbuilder of Bath, 


Sewall, 


were understood to 
have supplied the 
capital, twenty - five 
thousand dollars. to 


conduct the prelim- 
inary negotiations. 
Mr. Clergue 
to Europe in 
and the newspapers 
of the Continent 
chronicled at length 
the inception of the 


went 
1888, 


great enterprise. It 
was the first striking 
the 


incident of 


‘* American inva- 


been living all this sion.’’ The Persian 
time was one for Railway and Con 
which its antece- struction Company 
dents had scarcely a ee was formed, and, as 
prepared it. Millions of dollars of local offshoots to this, the Persian Electric 


capital had been spent in enterprises of 
daring conception, but their magnitude 
served only to alarm the more cautious. 


A railway from Bar Harbor to the top of 


Green Mountain, and a great pulp-mill 
above Bangor, were next in the series of 
enterprises in Maine which owned Mr. 
Clergue as their originator. Sut the 
Eastern Trust and Banking Company, 
which he formed to operate the mill, 


thought perhaps it could manage the prop 
erty better without the schemeful promoter, 





Light Company and the City of Teheran 
Water Works, each with a capitalization 
of a million dollars. The outcome of this 
venture in Persia was the same as that of 
the Clergue i 
‘*failed.’? But Persia now has a railway 
system that it had it 
not been visited by the scheming Yankee 


most of enterprises—it 


would not possess 


from Maine. 
The enormous water-power of the falls of 


Sault Marie had long attracted the 
roaming mind of Mr. Clergue, and now he 


Ste. 
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determined to try his fortunes in the north- 
ern wilderness. In 1895, the sleepy little 
Canadian town which bears the same name 
numbered fewer than three thousand in- 
habitants. In the idly flowing eddies 
which swept past it, untold millions of 
horse-power energy lay latent, but only 
the slow-turning wheels of a few old flour- 
mills existed to mark its commercial use- 
fulness. Two months ago, thousand 
workmen earned their living there, in the 
great stone factories, with towers and shafts 
and connecting passageways, at the base 
of which deep-dug canals wind in and out, 
spanned by bridges of massive stone. It 
was a metamorphosis such as, perhaps, no 
other man could have brought about. 
Before Mr. Clergue went to the ‘‘Soo,”’ 
both the American Canadian towns 
there had made some feeble attempts to 
put the falls to commercial account, and 
2ach in turn had found itself on the brink 
of financial disaster. Mr. Clergue, having 
interested New York and Philadelphia 
capital in his project, bought out the half- 
finished work of his predecessors for two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and then advertised that he had twenty 
thousand horse-power to lease to manufac- 
turers. But manufacturer seemed to 
want the power. The obvious solution of 
the problem being to build factories that 
did want it, he got more capital and 
erected the largest pulp-mill in the world. 
Three large canals had to be built before 
the project as planned could be carried 
out, and all three were through hard stone 
and expensive to dig. But the genius of 
his mind saw that the expense could be 
turned to an economy, for from the exca- 
vated stone he erected the magnificent and 
substantial structures which 
the factories at Sault Ste. Marie distinctive 
among their kind. Seven city blocks are 
now covered by the mammoth power- houses 
which were built—one of them the largest 
in the world; while the canals, the larger 
of the three being four hundred feet wide 
and two miles long, surpassed anything of 
a similar nature ever attempted. On rail- 
road lines, docks, steamers, et cetera, the 
enormous capital of one hundred and 
seventeen million dollars is said to have 
been expended during the seven years, 
Three New York City Subways, of the cost 


six 


and 


no 


now make 
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of the one now nearing completion, could 
have been built and equipped with this 
money, and twelve million dollars would 
have been left over. 

The story of the growth of ‘*Soo’’ in- 
dustries, beginning with the big pulp-mill 
and expanding until at the present time 
almost every variety of manufactured ware 
can be produced in the shops and factories 
which have grown up about it, is a re- 
markable evidence of Mr. Clergue’s re- 
sourcefulness, inventive genius and scien- 
tific knowledge. When his pulp-mill had 
been in operation a short time, the trade 
rivals of the new enterprise put down the 
price of pulp twenty-five per cent. Spurred 
by this action, Mr. Clergue became in- 
ventor, and produced a new machine which 
enabled him to make pulp twenty-five per 
cent. cheaper and as much better than by 
the old process. No machinist in the 
United States or Canada being willing to 
undertake the manufacture of the new 
device, which was declared to be imprac- 
ticable, Mr. Clergue built a shop of his 
own and made what he wanted. 

Having now a pulp-mill and a machine 
shop, it occurred to Mr. Clergue that there 
was a fortune to be made in manufacturing 
large quantities of sulphite pulp ready for 
commercial use. At Sudbury, where there 
are large nickel-mines, he had noticed that 
sulphurous acid gas escaped in large quanti- 
ties during the process of roasting nickel 
ore. Equipping whet has since become 
one of the largest laboratories in Canada, 
he succeeded in producing sulphurous acid 
from the pyrrhotite, and the erection of a 
large sulphite-mill followed. 

Another important industry soon sprang 
from that of the manufacture of sulphite 
pulp. After removing the sulphur from 
the nickel ore, nickel and iron were found 
to remain in such quantity as could be 
harmoniously reduced together. The prod- 
uct was ferro-nickel steel, and to manu- 
facture it another large plant was erected. 
Extensive nickel-mines were acquired along 
the line of the Canadian Pacific, and the 
managers of the Krupp Works, in 
Germany, having their attention directed 

to the new product, closed a large con- 
tract for a supply for the manufacture of 
armor- plate. 
Still other industries, with the requisite 
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additional plants, followed rapidly. So 
dium was required for ridding the nickel-ore 
of some of the copper it contains. Un 
earthing, hard by, a mine of common salt, 
he produced caustic soda by the ‘*Rhodin 
From the 


also chlorin. 


bleaching- powder 


and 
turn, 
the caustic 
soap manufacturers. Charcoal 
from the of the hardwood forests, 
to be used in the manufacture of pig-iron; 


process, ’’ 
chlorin, 
made, while 


in was 


soda is used by 


was made 


timber 


and a starch plant soon stimulated the px 
tato industry in the surrounding agricultu 
ral district. The Algoma Central Railway, 
costing six million dollars, was built north 
ward into the pulp-wood forests, opening 
up as well hundreds of thousands of acres 


of excellent farm - lands. An extensive 
harbor was built on Michipicoten Bay, 
with a dockage of nearly four thousand 
feet and ore-pockets capable of filling a 
vessel of large size in two hours. Half a 


dozen steamers were acquired, which plied 
between these docks and receiviug-ports in 
the United States and Canada. 

A list of the constituent companies of 
the Consolidated Lake Superior Company 
would read as follows: The Lake Superior 
Power 
power from the canal on the Canadian 
side of the ‘‘Soo,’’ and owning and opera- 
ting the Helen iron-mine, nickel-mines in 
the Sudbury district, and the ferro-nickel, 
charcoal and by-products enterprises; the 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railroad 
Company, owning and operating three rail- 
road lines, a fleet of steamers, and the steel- 


Company, owning and supplying 
J? t { . 


works, blast-mills and rail-mills on the Ca- 
nadian side; the Algoma Commercial Com 
pany, limited, owning extensive land-grants 
and conducting mining and timber oper- 
ations; the Sault Ste. Marie Pulp and Paper 
Company, the Algoma Iron Works, the 
Michigan-Lake Superior Power Company, 
the International Transit Company and the 
Trans-St. Mary Traction Company, the 
latter two owning streetcar lines on the 
Canadian and the American side respective 
ly. But the millions of dollars which had 
been spent in the formation of this great 
industrial community. and the millions 
which were required to keep the plant in 
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operation—to pay the wages of an army of 
seven thousand men and to ship and market 
the various products—began to exhaust 
the available capital. Mr. Clergue made 
a desperate effort to avert the disaster which 
he saw impending. When the great power 
canal was formally opened, a little over a 
year ago, a prodigal display of wealth was 
of 


investors. More 


made in the hope attracting greater 


attention and new than 


fifty thousand dollars was spent in fire 
works and brass bands, while special trains, 
brought hun 
from New York, 
Det Montreal 
and Toronto. It a typical Clergue 
effort—and it failed. The 


of the funds of the five-million-doilar loan 


at the company’s expense, 


dreds of excursionists 


Philadelphia. 


( hicago, roit, 
Was 
first use made 
negotiated with Speyer & Company was 
to pay the bills contracted in this spectac 
ular attempt to retrieve a lost venture. 
When 


at the ‘‘Soo,’’ 


the writer visited the industries 
some two years ago, enthu 
siasm ran high in the mind of Clergue. 
Often at midnight he could have been found 
poring over books on scientific or technical 
subjects, or studying out the plans for his 
enterprise. High wages obtained in all 
the shops, and libraries were established 
for the intellectual improvement of the em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Clergue has never married. He is 
of medium height and strongly built, weigh 
ing perhaps one hundred and _ seventy 
pounds, and possesses an iron constitution, 
That he 
does not allow either work or purely selfish 
relaxation that human 


quality which brings together both those 


with immense capacity for work. 


to take from him 


whose spheres of action are large and those 
whose scope is narrow, is illustrated in 


this story, which, among many similar ones, 
is told of 


day, his quick eye 


him. In visiting a hospital one 


noticed that the elevator 
elevator. Shortly after 


shaft lacked 


ward, the mother 


an 
superior received the gift 
of an and in appreciation had 
the letters *‘F. H. C.”’ 
Being pleasantly chaffed one day regarding 


elevator, 


inscribed upon it. 


this compliment, the donor declared that 
the letters were not in his honor at all, but 
stood for ‘‘Faith, Hope and Charity." 
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/HAUNCEY BOGGS, JR., son 
[ of the late lamented United 
States Senator who had borne 
that name, dropped  care- 


lessly into a chair. He had 


e ; been dining well, and he felt 
Sy the need of a postprandial 
' siesta. 
\y) ‘‘Apgar,’’ he explained 


to the man sitting at the 
desk, ‘‘I thought I’d just drop in for 
a second on my way back to _ the 
office.’’ He laughed in a dissatisfied 
sort of way, and placed a foot on Ap- 
gar’s desk. ‘‘Hang it all,’’ he went on, 
‘*it doesn’t make much difference nowa- 
days whether a man stays in his office or 
stays out of it—others stay out of it just 
the same.”’ 

Apgar took another book down from his 
shelf, opened it at a given page and then 
looked across at Boggs. ‘‘By the way,’’ 
he interposed, ‘‘that reminds me. That 
old woman, one of your clients—Riley I 
think her name is—stopped in here to say 
that she wanted to see you and couldn’t 
find you in.’’ He smiled. ‘‘She wanted 
me to take her case—the one you've got. 
I told her, of course, I couldn’t, and told 
her she could find you in about an hour. 
She may be there now.’’ 

Boges’s office was directly across the 
street. He rose, strolled to the window 


and looked out. ‘‘She’s not there yet,’’ 
he said, ‘‘so I'll stay here awhile. And 
there’s nobody else there, either. And 


that brings me back to just what I said 
before—that the law business is going to 
the dogs. Why, look here, Apgar,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘do you know that nine-tenths 
of the law business is in the hands of one- 
tenth of the lawyers? Do you know that?’’ 

Apgar nodded. ‘‘That may be said of 
other vocations, too, ’’ he quietly responded. 

‘‘No,’’ returned the other, ‘‘you’re 
wrong there. This is an age of concentrated 
effort, and the corporations have gobbled 





GAR, TAME ATTORNEY 


ADVERTISED. 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE. 


up the law business to-day. Look at the 
title companies and the trust companies 
and this legal concern and that. And 


every insurance company and every mer- 
cantile concern and every railroad has its 
own legal department, hired as mere clerks, 
upon a salary. And after that, what is 
there left for the individual practitioner? 
Why, look here, Apgar, here am I, a man 
of good ordiuary ability, with a father 
whose name when he lived was a name to 
conjure with, and a fine office and a good 
library and a fair amount of brains and 
common sense, and nothing, by George, 
against me—and what happens? I sit in 
my chair and rot, day after day, day after 
day. And why? Because I’m not in 
with the ring. Because I’m not related to 
a single corporation man. Because my 
father didn’t leave a fortune and because 
I didn’t marry rich. That's why, and you 
know it. And I’m not the only one. 
Look at Harris. Look at Peterson. Look 
at yourself. Why, what can you or Harris 
or Peterson or I make a year out of the 
business there is in this old one-horse town? 
And yet there’s law business here, and good 
business. But we don’t get it, and, what’s 
more, we never shall get it. What do you 
make a vear, for instance?’’ 
Notwithstanding Boggs’ suggestion that 
his father died without a fortune, the 
Senator had left his son a genteel income 
—one that would have set Apgar up for 
life—or, at least, so Apgar thought. Ap- 
gar smiled good-naturedly. ‘‘I make a 
living and pay my debts,*’ he answered to 
the other's question. ‘‘But just how I live 
and just what is the size of my debts, is a 
matter which I leave to your conjecture. ”’ 
Benjamin Apgar, counselor-at-law, was 
a tall, spare individual, with a long, lean 
face. He had light hair which was parted 
far down on one side and was pushed care- 
lessly over to the other. In appearance he 
was neat, but not overprosperous. He 
wore cheap clothes and his boots had a 
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tendency to squeak. 


the court-house. 


There were some three or four second-hand 
corner stood a second- 


chairs, and 
hand type- 
writer. On 
a shelf were 
twenty -*one 
law volumes, 
each of them 
a text-book. 
There were 
three vol- 
umes upon 
the law of 
corpora- 
tions. Apgar 
had been ad- 
mitted tothe 
bar for two 
years. He 
was his own 
office - boy, 
hisownsten- 
ographer 
and his own 
boss. About 
one-tenth of 
the people 
in Monroe 
were aware 
of the fact 
that Ben- 
jamin Apgar 
lived and 
moved and 
had his 
being —and 
hot one- 
tenth part of 
these cared 
much about 
it either 
Way. 

There was 
one article 


te: Agere: Pas 
Drawn by Will Greft. 


office that as 
yet has not 


been mentioned. 
threadbare lounge of shabby-genteel ap- 
pearance. Underneath 
sight, was tucked away a bundle. 

Apgar had said that he made a living 
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He occupied a small, 
dingy office just around the corner from 
He sat at a cheap desk. 
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and that he paid his debts. 
debts—for he could not command sufficient 
ate his meals where best he 
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Of course, 


some fair ability 
lucky streak, but it’s luck or pull that 
i Look at Carpenter, counsel for 


He had no 


As for his living—when Apgar paid his 


office - rent, 
he paid rent 
forhishome. 
For, while in 
the daytime 
Apgar sat 
before his 
desk, at 
night he 
slept upon 
the thread- 
bare lounge. 

One of the 
very few 
who knew 
him was his 
fellow law- 
ver Boggs. 
And this 
man Boggs, 
leaving the 
old lady 
Riley to her 
fate, in case 
she hap- 
pened to 
drop into his 
oftice, once 
more re- 
sumed his 
seat. ‘‘I tell 
you, Apgar, 
the times 
are out of 
joint,’’ he 
continued, 
in his dis- 
satisfied 
way: "J 
don’t mean 
only in Mon- 
roe—I mean 
all over. 
There is 
no future in 


the law business—there’s no opportunity 


of any kind. 


here and there 


strikes a 
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the D. & L. 
could fill his place and do what he does? 
You know we could. Yet he’s piling 
up ten thousand a year just because he 
married Cheseborough’s niece. That's 
the only reason. And yet here right in 


Don*t you suppose you or I 


this town are half a dozen fellows—good 
lawyers at that, too—and, by George, the 
world doesn’t seem to know that they 
exist. And when business does come in, 
what is it? Justice’ court cases, two- 
penny fights, drawing deeds at two dollars 
a clip—and so on. And what’s a man 
to do? How can he become Known if he 
never gets the patronage to start with? 
You can’t jump on a man and make him 
employ you—you can’t force the issue. 
You know you can’t.”* 

‘*What you say,’’ replied Apgar, slowly, 
‘‘ig true—very true. You are right to 
some extent, but to some extent only. 
It seems to me that law is a_ business 
just like any other business, and as you 
can curry favor in the other branches so 
you can do it in the law. And there’s 
one thing that is done in business enter- 
prises that can be adapted to the law, 
and that can be made effective, too.’’ 

‘*And that?’ suggested Boggs. 

‘“‘And that,’’ returned Apgar, dryly, 
‘‘is by way of advertisement.’’ 

‘‘Advertisement!’’ exclaimed Boggs. 
‘*Never. Why, man, that’s the one thing 
in your business that youcannot do. Ad- 
vertisement? Why, it means professional 
death—it means eternal ostracism. Of 
course, you cannot advertise. *’ 

Apgar smiled once more. ‘‘I say that 
you can,*’ he answered, doggedly. 

‘I haven't figured it all out,’’ he went 
‘and I don’t know just how 
much it’s going to cost—but my mind’s 
made up. Boggs, I’m going to advertise 
myself. I shall be Apgar the advertising 
lawyer.*’ 


on, slowly, 


Boggs shook his head. ‘*Don't do it, 
old man,*’ he said. ‘‘It’s the worst thing 


you could do—and, what’s more, these 
fellows around here won't stand for it. 
Take my advice. Don’t do it.”’ 

Apgar arose. ‘‘Boggs,’’ said he, ‘‘if, 
when I have begun to advertise and the 
ostracism you predict sets in, you will do 
one thing for me, you will earn my ever- 
lasting gratitude. ”*’ 


‘*Fire ahead,’’ directed Boggs, lightly. 
**What'll it be?”’ 

**All that I want,’’ returned the other, 
seriously, ‘‘is the occasional use of your 
magnificent law library, in the nighttime 
after you go home. If you shun me in 
the daytime as an unprofessional member 
of the cloth, grant me that one favor in 
the night.’ 

‘* Anything you like,’*’ responded Boggs, 
as he left the room. ‘‘But, for your 
own sake, Apgar, don't attempt to adver- 
tise. I mean it. Jt won't do, that’s all.”’ 

Some two months later, Benjamin Apgar 
sat in the office of the Secretary of State. 
He addressed the Secretary. 

‘*Colonel McKelvey,’’ he began, **I sup- 
pose you recognize the fact that our sister 
state across the river is the state to which 
all the new-made corporations flock ?’’ 

The Secretary grunted and began to open 
letters. ‘‘What of it?’’ he replied. 

’* answered Apgar. 
‘whether our state, too, ought not to have 
its share of the patronage?’’ 

The Secretary snorted. ‘‘How’s she 
goin’ to get it?’’ he returned. Then he 
looked at Apgar sharply. ‘*What’re you 
drivin’ at, young man?”’ he said. 

‘‘It seemed to me,’’ continued Apgar, 
‘‘that if we made conditions as attractive 
to modern enterprise here as they are there, 
we might get our share of the new con- 
cerns. They are worth having. They 
bring good business into the state. They 
pay taxes, and they pay fees. We might 
as well have the fees and the taxes and the 
business and the prestige as any other 
state. It’s only a question of a change 
of law, that’s all.*’ 

‘*What would you do?’ asked the 
Colonel, gruffly. 

Apgar drew up his chair. ‘‘I would 
revise the law and make it easier for these 
concerns to be created here—make the taxes 
light, conditions lenient—and if we did 
that, we could get them. That’s all there 
is:tovit.”’ 

‘‘And how would we get the law?’ 
replied the Secretary. 

Apgar dove down into his inside pocket. 
‘*Here,’’ he said, with a vigorous blush, 
‘*I—] have one all prepared.”’ 

For the first time, the Secretary smiled, 
and held out his hand. He did not 


‘‘T was wondering, 








attempt toreaditall. It wasa bulky, neatly 
typewritten document. But he glanced it 
over. Then he handed it back. 

‘*Your idea may be all right in theory, ”’ 
he said, ‘‘but my advice to you is to go 
back to Monroe and practise law.’’ 

‘*But—but, ’’ stammered Apgar, ‘‘ what’s 
the matter with the scheme?”’ 

McKelvey shook his head. ‘‘ You can’t 
pass such a law—not in this state, not for 
fifty years. Our legislators are nothing 
but hayseeds, and this law of yours is too 
liberal to corporations, and they’re down 
on corporations—and they won't have it. 
That’s all there is about it,’’ said the Sec- 
retary, resting his head on the back of his 
chair. 

‘*But can’t you see, Mr. Secretary,’’ 
persisted Apgar, ‘‘that it means a lot of 
money in the pockets of the state?—-can’t 
they be made to see it? It isn’t favoring 
the corporations, it’s making them favor 
us. Other states do it—why not we?*’ 

‘*‘T don’t know,’’ replied the Secretary, 
doggedly. ‘‘It won’t go here, and that’s 
all I know. I know these fellows like a 
book. And they won't have it. And 
anyway,’’ he added, ‘‘I’ve got no time to 
bother with it. It won’t put any potatoes 
in my pot. It won’t increase my salary, 
that’s sure.’’ 

Apgar folded 
thrust it into his coat. 
tion this to any one?’’ he said. 
my scheme, you know.’’ 


up his manuscript and 
**You won’t men- 
‘*This is 


The Secretary waved his hand. ‘‘You 
needn’t fear about that,’’ he answered. 
“Tll forget about it in two minutes. 


, 99 


Good day. 

Apgar went back to his native town. 
He put his manuscript away in a safe place 
and started into practise law. Daytimes he 
occupied himself about his business. The 
nights he continued to spend in the law 
library of his friend across the street. In 
addition, he wrote personal letters to every 
legislator in the state—he wrote letters 
to prominent business men and men of 
prominence of every class—urging the in- 
troduction of this legislation. In these 
letters he advanced no arguments; he con- 
fined himself to existing facts and figures. 
Apgar became a man witha hobby. The 
indifference of the Secretary had put him 
on his mettle; he was determined to win 
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out on this line if it took all summer. But 
there was one thing that Apgar did not 
Ife spent no money on his scheme, for 


do. J 
3ut he labored 


he had none to spend. 
night after night to accomplish his result. 
Some of his letters were read——but many of 
them were not. 

But one of the few 
them was a hard-headed old Assemblyman 
from the upper part of the state. He was 
a man that none had been able to convince, 
and he was determined that Apgar’s letter 
should not convince him. And so he started 
out himself to find out the facts. 

Apgar’s state was a small, old-fashioned 
Two 


men who did read 


one, and criticism was forever rife. 
years before, the citizens of the state, ina 
fit of economy, had turned out one admin- 
istration bag and baggage because of its 
outrageous extravagances. The outgoing 
administration, it was claimed, had robbed 
the people right and left. The new ad- 
ministration had come in upon a platform 
composed of pledges of rigid economy. 
Holmesdale was the new Governor, and for 
a year and a half he had lived up to the 
standard set for him by public opinion. 
And then, suddenly, and unfortunately for 
him, the famous D. & L. Railroad 
strike had broken out with virulence in the 
southern portion of the state. The strikers 
meant they declared their 
firm intention of winning, and of winning by 
violence and Holmesdale had 
shut his teeth together with a sharp click 
and had ordered out the militia. The mi- 
litia were out for six good months, and be- 


now 


business, and 


bloodshed. 


cause they had been called out, one-half 
the state said the Governor was dead right, 
and the other half said he was dead wrong. 
3ut the Governor straight 
It was a hard outbreak to quell, but he 
quelled it, and not for an instant did he 
relinquish his iron purpose—the perform 
ance of his duty. And when last 
soldier had returned to his home, and every 
thing was peaceful at the scene of the rail 
road strike, the Governor sank back into 
his chair and breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘*That was a tough campaign,’’ he re 
marked—‘‘eh, McKelvey?’’ 

The Secretary of State nodded, but, 
without a word, handed to the Governor a 
long itemized statement which he had 
prepared in the rough. It was a statement 


went ahead. 


the 
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of the total sum that the strike had cost 
the state. 

‘*Governor IHolmesdale,** said the Secre- 
tary, grimly, ‘‘you’re up for reelection in 
the fall, and it’s just as well to consider 
this as early as you can.”’ 

The Governor took it and looked it over. 

**Great Scott!*’ he exclaimed, ‘‘this ex- 
penditure carries us far 
travagances of the last 
But, by George, *’ he went on, ‘* we couldn't 
help it. It was the 
The people will consider that.’’ 


ahead of the ex- 
administration! 


strike that caused it. 


The Secretary puckered up his brow. 
‘Half the people,”’ 
opposed to your calling out the militia. I 
say half—no, not half, but about a third, 
As to the rest, 


he said, slowly, ‘* were 


in the southern districts. 
they are more apt to look at the sum total 


of the state’s balance-sheet than at the 


items. The papers on the other side will 
draw the deadly parallel—so much spent 
under Conover; so much more’ under 
Holmesdale. It won't look well. And 
yet we need another term to get a firm 
footing here and show these fellows what 
honest government really is. All in all, 
what do you think of it?”’ 

The Governor pulled his hair and 
thought. He kept on thinking. ** You 


are dead right, McKelvey,’’ he said, at 
last; ‘‘we’ve got an uphill row to hoe. 
And we can’t help what’s past and gone— 


and we wouldn’t if we could. The money 


we spent on this strike was well spent. But 
there’s only one thing left to do. The 


state was in debt when we took her up, 
and she’s in debt yet. We've to get 
more money in, that’s all. They can’t 
kick if we pull out even. The thing to 
to self-sustaining. But 
the question is, how to doit. That's the 


got 


do is make her 
thing we've got to figure out.’’ 

McKelvey doubtfuliy shook 
‘*Tt’s up to you,’’ he answered. 

Ten days later, while the Governor was 
still pulling his hair and figuring out the 
problem, the world was entertained and 


his head. 


startled by the organization, by New York 
capitalists, of what is now known as the 
Great American Corporation. It was the 
largest corporation that the world had ever 


seen. Its headquarters were in the city 


of New York, and it operated there. Allied 
with it were the leading financiers of the 
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It was the greatest venture 

Its capital was fabulous. 
But it was organized, for purposes of con- 
venience, in the sister state of Holmesdale’s 
state across the river 


United States. 
ever planned. 


common wealth—the 
which Apgar had mentioned to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

And when the press of the entire country 
had ceased discussing the magnitude of 
the Great American itself, it proceeded to 
the under whose laws it had 
become an entity. And well might this 
state have been the subject of discussion, 
for the great concern had paid that state 


discuss state 


in starting, in fees and taxes, enough to 
discharge the running expenses of the state 
for three whole years—and all this simply 
by reason of the liberality of that particular 
state to evtside capital and corporations. 
It was enormous—it was gigantic. 

The next day, the Governor, with a smile 
on his face, laid a letter on the Secretary’s 
desk. It was one Apgar. The 
Secretary smiled and held up its counter- 
Ife, too, had been in receipt of a 
Apgar was peg- 


from 


part. 
similar communication. 
ging away at his pet hobby. 

‘‘T believe there’s something in that,’’ 
said the Governor, as he opened up his 
daily paper. ‘*And, by George, we'll try 
iton. The Legislature will not adjourn 
for a whole week yet—and perhaps, before 
that time- ** He scratched his head 
doubtfully. ‘*The only diffieulty,’’ 
went on, ‘‘is to get up a law in a hurry 
that will hold water.’’ 

The Secretary shook his head. ‘‘ Leave 
‘*But, in my opin- 





he 


that to me,’’ he said. 


ion, that’s the easiest part of it. The 
thing is to get your law through. The 


time hasn*t come yet when you can push 
through the Houses anything you please— 
and you'll find a lot of opposition to this 
thing.’ 


The Governor frowned. ‘‘I’m afraid 
you’re right,’’ he answered. The next 


day, Apgar was summoned to the state- 
house by McKelvey. 

‘*The Governor,*’ said McKelvey, ‘‘has 
got this corporation business in his head. 
Ever since the state across the river got 


that slice out of the Great American, 
he’s been crazy to try. it on. You had a 
sort of draft or something,’’ he added, 


carelessly. ‘‘I wanted to take a look at it.’ 
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Apgar for the second time passed it to him. 
This time McKelvey read it almost through. 
‘This is a copy of their law across the 
river,’’ he said. Apgar shook his head. 
‘It’s more liberal,’’ he answered. ‘‘But 
it’s more than that. It embodies the very 
best of all the laws and leaves out the 
worst. In making it up I examined the 
corporation laws of every state in the Union. 
But I’ve made its policy toward outside 
capital so liberal as to be seductive. And 
that’s the thing that counts.’’ 

McKelvey plucked him by the sleeve. 
‘*Let’s go and see the Attorney-General, ’’ 
he said. They went. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral was expecting them. They sat there 
for six hours steadily. The Attorney- 
General really read through to the end of 
the law. There were parts of it that both- 
ered him. Apgar solved every difficulty. 
for he had precedent and authority upon 
each point. Finally, the Attorney-General 
drew a long sigh. 

‘*With the three small changes I sug- 
gested, ’’ he said to the Seeretary of State, ‘‘I 
think it will do allright. Mr. Apgar,’’ he 
continued, “this is all right. I want it, and 
we're going to try to put it through. If 
it goes through, we'll pay you for your 
legal services all right. We'll fix that 
later.”’ 

‘‘TIt seems to me,’’ suggested Apyar, 
‘‘that I ought to get some credit of some 
kind for the thing—it was my own sug- 
vestion.”” 

The Secretary frowned. ‘*There isn’t 
any credit you can get that I know of, 
Mr. Apgar. You'll get your pay. But 
we always have to have two or three young 
lawyers to draw up these bills at the start. 
Of course,’’ he added, as Apgar frowned, 
‘‘if you don’t want us to use this, why, 
we ll get one up ourselves. Sut we'd like 
to use it, and we’ll pay you for it.”’ 

‘*But the scheme,’’ maintained Apgar, 
with persistence—‘‘the whole scheme was 
mine. I broached it.’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know,’’ returned the 
Attorney-General. ‘*A whole lot of people 
have been talking about it lately, and———"* 

‘*But they've talked about it on my 
urged Apgar. ‘‘T told 
the Secretary about it six months ago. 
And yet I get no credit for it.’ 
““Mr.-Apear,’” 


suggestion alone,’ 


suavely said the Secre- 





tary, ‘‘you’re all right. You’re a public 
minded citizen and you’ve done your duty. 
And what thanks we can give you, you 
get. But we can’t do the impossible. 
This bill, when it is introduced, will not 
be called the Apgar bill. It will be called 
the Johnson bill, after the Senator whom 
we have chosen to introduce it. You’ll 
have to be satisfied with what you’ve done 
and with what you'll get. That’s all.’’ 

Apgar went back to his native town 
In the daytime he transacted his ordinary 
business. In the nighttime he pored over 
the books of his fellow lawyer Boggs. 

Down at the capital, the Governor read 
the bill and was satisfied with it. ‘‘If 
we can pass this,’’ he said to the Secre- 
tary, ‘‘we can get the corporation business 
of the universe. And, what’s more,”’ 
he added, **we can be elected for another 
term, and have a chance to show the people 
the kind of stuff we’re made of. We can 
put this state on a paying basis.”’ 

‘*If,’’ snorted the Secretary, with em- 
phasis on the word. Then he wheeled 
around in his chair. ‘‘Now see here, Holmes- 
dale,’’ he said, **this bill can’t pass—that’s 
my idea. You've got the Senate. That’s 
all right. Those fellows have got some 
common sense. * But the Assembly is a 
different thing. And are you aware that 
one-third of the Assembly will vote just 
as old Quackenboss from Ocean votes? 
—and he’s as stubborn as a mule. And if 
that one-third, or even less than that, 
one-fourth, follows the old man’s lead, the 
measure’s bound to be lost. Ive thought 
the thing over and I’ve canvassed the crowd, 
and all I can get out of the few that 
we really need is that they’ll follow old 
Quackenboss; and we know pretty much 
how old Quackenboss will vote, without 
asking. In my estimation, the measure’s 
a dead one, for good—that’s all there is 
about it.’’ 

Next day, the measure introduced by 
Senator Johnson passed the Senate. In 
fear and trembling, it was borne into the 
House. The Secretary had just one hope. 
‘*Tf Quackenboss doesn’t get up and rant 
ayainst this bill,’’ he said to himself—‘‘if 
he keeps his seat and keeps quiet, there’s 
just a chance that it will go through—and 
no more.’”’ 

An Assemblyman, chosen for the 
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purpose, rose and spoke in favor of the bill. 
Another followed. ‘This man was against 
it. And so the battle waged until 
combatants seemed to be equally matched. 
Up to this time, neither Quackenboss nor 
his forces had uttered one word, and the 
Secretary hoped against hope that Quack- 
enboss would keep his seat. It was with 
a mighty inward groan, therefore, that, 
when everybody else had finished, he saw 
Quackenboss, the grizzled Ocean veteran, 
long, lank and determined, rise from his 
seat. 
Quackenboss pointed a 
at the presiding officer. 
‘*Mr. Speaker,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘this is 
the best measure that’s ever been introduced 
in my time in this Assembly house. I°ll 
cast my vote in favor of it every time.”’ 
Then there was a commotion. The 
Secretary almost collapsed. But Quacken- 
boss, when the vote was taken, kept a 
steady eye upon his cohorts and saw that 


the 


lean forefinger 


they voted as did he himself. Quack- 
enboss, the stubborn legislator, was the 


hard-headed old Assemblyman who had 
investigated the facts in Apgar’s letter of 
some six months before. 

That night, as Apgar, up in Monroe, 
crossed the street on his way from Boggs’s 
office to his own, he was accosted 
messenger-boy. The boy produced a tele- 
gram. It read as follows:— 


by a 


‘*Assembly No. 169 Johnson Corpora- 
tion Act passed House and Senate signed 


by Governor. McKeE.vey.”’ 


The next day, the Johnson measure, and 
the name of Johnson who passed as the 
originator of the bill, were famous through- 
out the state—and other states as well. 

Benjamin Apgar still kept at it. Some 
weeks later, he once more stood before 
Secretary of State McKelvey. This time 
he had with him a much larger mass of 
typewritten matter. 

‘*Mr. Secretary,’’ he said, ‘‘I—TI 
prepared a sort of text-book on this cor- 
poration law, giving the law itself and 
generously interlarding it with cases, points 
and precedents. I have prepared it as 
carefully as possible. I want to show it to 


have 


you.”’ 
‘*What for?’’ 
politely, as usual. 


inquired the Secretary, 
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Apgar scratched his head. ‘‘I had an 
idea,’’ he went on, ‘‘that the state might 
like to print a large number of copies of 
a small scatter 
the more prominent law 
the Union. I thought 
it might attract corporate business the 
more readily to our state. In fact, I am 
sure it would. As a species of advertising, 


this book— it is one—to 
broadcast among 


firms throughout 


it would pay.”’ 
The Secretary shook his head. ‘* Young 
man,’’ he said, ‘*the state is already in 


debt, and it’s up to this administration to 


get it out of debt. Understand? That's 
one reason Governor Holmesdale got this 
corporation law passed. Well, the law 


hasn't got us out of debt as yet, and who 
knows whether it ever will or not? How 
then can you expect to have the state pub- 
lish a book, your book, and pay for it, and 
distribute it? We're running a common- 
wealth, not a private business.’’ 

Apgar nodded. He was not cast down. 
‘*Tf—if I have a thousand of these printed, 
pamphlet form,’’ he suggested, ‘‘will the 
state distribute them in its own enclosures 
at its own expense?”’ 

The Secretary pondered. ‘‘That’s differ- 
ent—it’s only postage and enclosures. I 
don’t say ‘No’ to that,’’ he conceded, ‘‘if 
the Attorney-General approves the book.’’ 

The Attorney-General set the seal of his 
approval upon the book, and Apgar went 
back. There were five printers in Monroe. 
One of them was a client of his. Apgar 
called on him. 

**Jenkinson,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘print this 
for me, and if the thing doesn’t go, I'll 
work my fingers to the bone until I get you 


paid.’’ 
The Secretary of State kindly dis- 
tributed the thousand books. And then, 


little by little, the corporations, small ones 
at first, began to flock in. Inside of a 
short period of time, the Secretary, upon 
the Governor’s direction, printed ten thou- 
sand more and sent them out. The Gov- 
ernor’s fall campaign was approaching and 
the state was still in debt. 

Apgar’s correspondence increased. His 
name appeared upon the title-page of the 
book as its compiler, and the seal of the 
of was affixed thereto, 
of the 
Apgar from time to time received inquiries 


Secretary State us 


evidence cenuineness of the law. 
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relating to this or that peculiarity of the 
legislation. His application in the library 
of his friend had made him fully capable 
of dealing with these questions. And 
slowly the corporations waked up to the 
immense advantage of the Johnson law, 
and attorneys in other states advised their 
clients to incorporate in Apgar’s state. 
And their clients did. But still the state 
remained in debt. 

Of course, the cream of the corporation 
business went to the most prominent mem- 
bers of the bar. But the small fry got 
some, too. Even Boggs, when he wasn’t 
eating dinners or smoking cigars, took a 
hack at it when he got the chance. 

One bright morning, down in New York, 
the officers of the Great American Cor- 
poration woke to the realization of an as- 
tounding fact. For their New York coun- 
sel called their attention to the fact that 
under the laws of the state where they 
had organized, they were paying a hundred 
thousand dollars per annum, tax and other 
expenses, more than they would have to 
pay in Holmesdale’s state. One hundred 
thousand dollars is worth saving, and the 
Great American was quite as well versed in 
economy as anybody else. 

‘The thing to do, gentlemen,” said their 
New York counsel, ‘‘is to reorganize in 
the more liberal state, under this recent 
law. It can be done, and I shall advise it. 
If you say so, I shall employ local counsel 
there for that purpose.’’ 

They agreed that he should do so. He 
scratched his head. ‘‘Let me see,’’ he 
said; ‘‘that’s a small state and we have no 
correspondent there.’’ He scratched his 
head again. Before him lay the pamphlet 
law compiled by Apgar. He glanced 
hurriedly at the preface. 

‘“To be sure,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘this is the 
very man we want. He’s the fellow who 
compiled this official text-book. He'll do 
—he’s the best man we could get, for he’s 
got it all down here from A to Z. We'll 
try him, at any rate. If you say so, I'll 
write to him at once, and we’ll push this 
thing through before the next tax-day.”’ 

Two days later, Apgar received through 
the mail a letter from the largest law firm 
in New York, retaining him as_ local 





counsel in his own state, for the purpose 
of reorganization, under his own law, of 
the enormous aggregation of capital known 
as the Great American Corporation. For 
Apgar this was something more than the 
thin end of the wedge. 

Not many days later, the Great Ameri- 
can paid into the coffers of the state 
Treasurer of that state the same amount, 
less one hundred’ thousand dollars, 
that heretofore it had paid into the coffers 
of the sister state. That day saw Holmes- 
dale’s state lifted out of its chronic indebt- 
edness, and having a treasury replete with 
hard cash. 

And then Holmesdale, with a smile upon 
his face, entered upon the commencement 
of a successful fall campaign. 


In the city of Monroe, Chauncey Boggs, 
Jr., scion of an illustrious race, still prac- 
tises, after a fashion, the profession of his 
choice. He still occasionally growls about 
the scarcity of business, as has ever been 
his wont. 

Upon a high hill above Monroe, there 
stands a comfortable gray stone residence. 
Nothing towers above it. It stands alone. 
In its rugged and dignified appearance it 
somewhat resembles its occupant and owner 
—the Hon. Benjamin Apgar, one of the 
most influential men in the city of Monroe, 
one of the foremost benefactors of his own 
commonwealth, one of the first corporation 
lawyers in the country. 

Mr. Benjamin Apgar, knowing the fond- 
ness of his friend Mr. Chauncey Boggs, Jr., 
for a dinner and a good cigar, often asks 
him up to dine. And there Mr. Boggs 
has full liberty to growl about the law 
and the decadence of things in general. 

‘*Do you remember,’’ he said one night 
to Apgar, in the presence of the Governor 
and the Secretary of State, as they sat 
around the board, ‘‘how, once when you 
were on your uppers, you said that you 
intended to advertise?’’ 

Apgar smiled and nodded. ‘‘I do,’’ he 
said. 

‘*That was a queer idea for you, ’’ mused 
Mr. Chauncey Boggs. ‘‘It was a good 
thing that you didn’t really mean it, after 
all.’’ 


TOBOGGANNNG 





By Mrs. AuBREY LE BLOND. 


“THOUGH Canada and the United States 

are the homes of tobogganing, yet of 

late years a form of the sport has been 

evolved in the Swiss Alps which is very 
different from its parent pastime. 

Whereas the machine is of 

wood and flat-bottomed, and capable of ac- 


Canadiaz 


commodating several persons, the present- 
day Swiss toboggan is of steel and curved, 
and only one rider finds place on it. The 
Canadian runs, though iced, are straight. 
The Swiss courses have sharp corners. In 
addition to tobogganing proper, there is, 
it is true, that more primitive form of the 
in America as coasting, 
This even 


exercise known 
and in Switzerland as luging. 
the visitors indulge in at the less important 
snowy winter stations in Europe, but at 
those more fully developed, such as St. 
Moritz and Davos, the natives alone mount 
the sled, while the foreigners exclusively 
employ the so-called ‘*America,*’ either 
with wooden sides or entirely of steel. 
These machines were evolved by the 
visitors who discontented the 
Swiss handschlittli (or luges) and looked 
about for something better, on which, with 
less risk of upsetting, the speed could 
be increased. The substitution of spring 
runners for rigidly attached ones was the 


were with 


tirst step toward an increase of comfort. 
But in 1887 a radical change took place, 
for Mr. Child (an American) introduced to 
the Davos population his clipper sled, on 
which he lay sidewise, all riders until then 
having sat astride their machines, steering 
either with pointed sticks held in their 
hands or else with their heels. It was 
the custom in those days for tobogganers to 
have distinguishing names painted on their 
Mr. Child's that of 
Hence has arisen a confusion 


steeds, and bore 
** America. ** 
of terms. Similarly built toboggans began 
to be called ‘*Americas,’’ and in 
years’ time, the origin of the term having 
lost sight of, referred to 
‘‘American toboggans.’’ There are Eng- 
lishmen at the present moment who, if 
they visited America in the winter, would 
expect to see a weighty monster which 
**steel skel- 
the first 


a few 


been were as 


they know in Switzerland asa 
eton America’’ plunging down 
white hill they approached. 

In 1888, a machine like that introduced 
by Mr. Child was ridden by another Amer- 
ican, Mr. Cohen, in the Grand National 
Toboggan Ktace on the Cresta run at St. 
Moritz. It brought him victory under 
the name of ‘‘Young America,’*’ though 


instead of lving he sat astride it in the 
13 
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THE START, CRESTA RUN. 


old-fashioned attitude. The following year, 
the big Davos event known as the Inter- 
national was won by Mr. Whitney, an 
American, on a toboggan of the same type 
as Mr. Child’s. The Davos race, unlike 
that at St. Moritz, is held on a highroad 
and not on a specially prepared ice-run, 
so there was now ample evidence of the 
superiority of an ‘‘America’’ on both types 
of courses. 

What was practically the present type 
of machine was invented by Mr. Bulpett, 
the first president of the St. Moritz To- 
bogganing Club. Discarding the wooden 
frame of the ‘‘America’’ then in use, he 
constructed on much the same lines a steel 
skeleton. This machine, as used to-day, 
is well seen in the photograph of the start. 
It is usually about four feet long (or con- 
siderably longer for a very tall man) over 
all at the top, and perhaps three and a half 
feet of runner is in contact with the ice. 
The seat on many of the machines is made 
so as to slide backward or forward at will. 
The rider wears very thick gloves, and pads 
on his knees and elbows. Steel rakes are 
screwed to his boots, and with these he 





xan brake and steer. Once more referring 
to the photograph of the start, the reader 
may be able to notice a rake on the foot of 
aman sitting to the right of the picture. 

Having glanced at the evolution of the 
toboggan, let us now consider how the 
runs were gradually made till they culmi- 
nated in the unique Cresta, one of the 
most remarkable things a winter traveler 
can see in the whole of Europe. 

For many years, visitors were satisfied 
to toboggan on the highroads, or over 
snowy meadows where by degrees a track 
was beaten down by the passage of the 
machines. I wasin the Engadine during the 
whole time that tobogganing was passing 
through its various stages—a period of 
more than ten years—and I well remember 
the difficulty of the problem that called for 
solution. Bumps and holes appeared in 
the snow-runs, as more and more visitors 
used them, and no amount of patching up 
would keep them for long in smooth con- 
dition. Finally, it became abundantly 
clear that there was only one way to keep 
a much-used run in order, and that was 
to ice it. St. Moritzers had always a fancy 
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for runs with sharp corners, as these lent 
variety to the sport and called for a display 
of skill in the riders, and thus it came 
about that a crooked ice-run was gradually 
evolved out of a winding course of snow. 
Of course, the engineering of the now fa- 
mous Cresta run took years to perfect, but 
by 1894 Mr. Bulpett had given tobog- 
ganers a run much like that of to-day. 
The chief improvements since then have 
been in the better organization of the 
sport, the conveniences as to timing, and 
the regulations for the stoppage of traffic 
across the run. 

The length of the Cresta is three-quarters 
of a mile, with a fall of six hundred feet 
—a mean gradient of about one in seven. 
In 1900, two riders, the one a Swiss, the 
other an Englishman, covered fifty meas- 
ured yards at the rate of seventy-five miles 
an hour, their times being recorded by 
the electric timing-machine. The winner 
of this year’s race (1908), Herr Thoma, 
made the fine aggregate time of one hun- 
dred and ninety-two and one-eighth seconds 
for his three courses. The fastest time for 
One course was that of Mr. Bott, who took 
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ACQUIRING IMPETUS. 


sixty-three and one-ninth seconds, the 
record for the Cresta having been made in 
practise by Mr. Martin, an American, in 
sixty-three seconds. On the day of the 
race this promising competitor unfortu- 
nately fell. 

To those who love the ice and snow, 
tobogganing is as fascinating in its way 
as is mountaineering. The latter took long 
to perfect as a science. It is more than 
a century since the first ascent of a big Al- 
pine peak was accomplished, and the early 
climbers had but little idea of the dangers 
with which they were likely to meet. 
They could not tell when the snow was 
safe, or when it might slip away in an 
avalanche. They did not know where 
stones would be likely to fall on them, or 
when they were walking over one of those 
huge cracks in the glaciers known as cre- 
vasses, lightly bridged across with winter 
snow, which might break away when they 
trod on it. Ilowever, they soon learned 
that it was safer for two or more people to 
be together in such places than for a man 
to go alone. When people first climbed, 
they went in droves on the mountains—or 
I should say, rather, on the mountain, for 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century Mont Blanc was the object of 
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ROAD 
CROSSES 
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RUN 
HIGHER 
UP 
WHERE 
THE 
SLEIGHS 
ARE 
SEEN, 


Seay. 


nearly all the expeditions which set out for 
the eternal snows. After some _ years, 
however, it was found quite unnecessary 
to have many guides and porters, and now- 


adays a party usually numbers four, these 
being two travelers and two guides; or 


three, consisting generally of one traveler 
and two guides; or occasionally five. 

I am often asked why people climb, and 
it is a hard question to answer satisfac- 
torily. There is something which makes 
one long to mountaineer more and more, 
from the first time one tries it. All climbs 
are different. All views from mountains are 
different, and every time one climbs one 
is uncertain, owing to the weather or the 
possible state of the peak, if the top can 
be reached or not. So it is always a strug- 
gle between the mountain and the climber, 
and though perseverance, skill, experience 
and pluck must give the victory to the 
climber in the end, yet the fight may be a 
long one, and it may be years before a 
particularly awkward peak allows one to 
stand on its summit. 

Of all the beautiful and interesting 
things that mountain districts have to 
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A 
SEMAPHORE 
IS USED FOR 
SIGNALING 
TO THE START, 
‘““RUN OPEN" OR 
‘““RUN CLOSED,” 


show, none surpasses the glaciers. <A gla- 
cier is formed thus: There is a heavy 
fall of snow which lies in basins and little 
valleys high up on the mountain’s side. 
The air is too cold for it to melt, and as 
more falls on top of it the mass gets pressed 
down. Now, if you take a lump of snow 
in your hand and press it, you get an icy 


snowball. If you squeeze anything, you 
make it warmer. The pressing down of 


the great mass of snow is like the squeez- 
ing of the ball in your hand. It makes it 
warmer, so that the snow first half melts 
and then gradually becomes ice. You 
bring about this change in your snowball 
ina moment. Nature, in making a gla- 
cier, takes much longer, so that what was 
snow one year is only partly ice the next 
—it is known as nevé—and it is not until 
after several seasons that it becomes the 
pure ice which we see in the lower part of 
the glacier. 

Mountaineers have to be very careful in 
crossing glaciers, because of the holes, 
cracks, or, to call them by their proper 
name, crevasses, which are met with on 
them. Ice is brittle, so it splits up into 
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crevasses whenever the glacier flows over a 
rocky bed. High up, 
lies, these chasms in 
the ice are often bridged over, and if a 


steep or uneven 


where the snow still 


person ventures on one of these snow bridges 
it may break and precipitate him down the 
crevasse, Which may be so deep that no 
bottom can be found to it. He is either 
killed by the fall or frozen to death. If 
several climbers are roped together, they 
form a lone string, like the tail of a kite, 
and not more than one is likely to break 
through at a As the 
ought to be—kept tightly stretched, he 
fall and is easily pulled 


out again. 


time. rope is—or 


cannot far, 


In tobogganing, how- 


ever, there is no such 
thing as the pro- 
tection of a 


rope. 


The sport originated with the American 
taken from the 
meaning a sled. 


Indians, and the name is 
Cree word ‘‘odabagan,*’ 
The first tobogzans were made of a single 
thickness of birch wood curved upward 
and backward at one end and held in place 
by leather thongs. Toboggans were origi- 


nally employed by the lower Canadian In 


dians to carry loads over the snow. In 
many sections of Canada where suitable 
hills cannot be found, frameworks are 


erected to support toboggan slides whose 
starting ends are from thirty to one hundred 
and fifty feet above 
the end of from 
feet to half a mile in length. 

The Cresta ends with a steep bit of up- 


Here 


the ground, with a 


runway at four hundred 


hill after the winning- post is passed. 
a rider stops himself with his rakes, but 
in 1900, for purposes of photography, a 
plucky tobogganer, Mr. Spence, let himself 
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shoot forward 
at the top of 
the and 
made his 
machine a 
clear jump of 
sixty-six feet. 

N ot 
ladies attempt 


rise, 


on 





many 


the Cresta, less 


than half a 





MRS. BOTT WINNER OF THE 

LADIES GRAND NATIONAL, ON FIRST 

BANK Oo} CHURCH LEAP. CRESTA RUN 
dozen going down it in any one 


season. One or two sit on their machines, 
which is a very dangerous way of riding 
Of lie, Mrs. 
sott has carried off the honor in the ladies’ 
National. The 


tempt to compete in pace with those who 


such a course. those who 


Grand sitters cannot at- 
adopt the recumbent attitude. 

Though ice-runs—the 
village-run at St. Moritz, the run at 
Davos the Grindelwald run—none at 
all rivals the Cresta, and it would be diffi- 
cult to find elsewhere a stretch of ground 
the 
gulley and meadows east of the village of 
St. Moritz. 
run considered in the valley, that the rail- 


there are other 
suol 


and 


so perfectly suitable for the sport as 
Of so much importance is this 
way company in constructing its new line 
has avoided injury to the Cresta by build- 
ing an archway through its embankment 
the a still 
rapid means of transit than even a steam- 


to allow of passage of more 


engine. 


Northern New York state has alway 
taken a keen interest in tobogganing. For 
several years following 1886, the old 


Dutch town of Hudson had what was perhaps 
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the most famous slide in the state. The 
promoters of it were the ancient Holland 
families who have been settled in Columbia 
County for well over a century —the 
Bogarduses, Ten Broecks and Van Wycks. 
The structure of the slide was studied from 
that cf the midwinter Canadian Ice Fes- 
tival, which until recently was the annual 
event of Montreal. The angle of the slide 
at Hudson was considered sensational be- 
cause of the impact with which the tobog- 
gans hit the lake at the foot. Underhill 
Pond, as it was called, was not thrown 


ing powers of the various toboggans. 
Each toboggan had on an average four 
passengers, and when it had spent its force 
shooting out over the lake it was registered 
for distance on the long, low, level snow- 
bank at the side of the lake. The Bo- 
gardus family captured the honors of 1887 
for long-distance carrying powers. 

Granted that the slide and level part of 
the course are in uniform condition, three 
elements enter into the distance record of 
a toboggan: the resilience and quality of 
wood of which it is constructed, the ap- 





WATCHING RIDERS NEGOTIATE A DANGEROUS BEND AT LIGHTNING SPEED. 


open for tobogganing until an extra thick- 
ness of ice had been attained. The Hud- 
son course was principally used through 
the long winter evenings, the slide and the 
entire pond being brilliantly lighted. The 
little Dutch settlement became the Mecca 
of all winter sportsmen for several counties 
adjacent. In the long winter evenings the 
e: tire social life of the place was massed 
it the hilltop, and for all the years during 
which the slide was maintained there was 
practically no indoor entertaining. 
Contests were instituted as to the carry- 


portionment of weight of the toboggan, 
and finally the skill of the steerer. 

On flat-bottomed wooden toboggans, 
steering becomes a fine art, where there is 
any chance of making a record run, as 
these toboggans, if not carefully handled, 
are likely to slew around sidewise and 
spill the occupants. The skilled steerer 
sits in a crouching position, bending low 
over the shoulder of the passenger directly 
in front. The less friction his toe makes 
with the ice, the better for the distance 
record of the run. If the steerer is clever, 
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he can so throw 


his weight from 
side to side, and . 
adjust the balance, 
as to influence the 
direction of the to 


oo hy 


pe? 


boggan; and all such 

efforts lessen the re- 

tarding action of con 

tact with the ice. Every 

slide has a definite track 

when its course has be \ 
come level after the fall ‘ 
away, and this track is in 

all cases narrow, varying 

from four to ten feet in 

width. If, through inexpert 

steering, the toboggan leaves 

this main-traveled road, all its chances for 
a record are lost, as on each side the ice is 
rough and there are accumulations of snow. 

For the last decade, interest in tobog- 
ganing in New York state has waned be- 
cause the winter weather has not been 
favorable. Two things militate against 
the success of an open-air slide—heavy falls 
of snow, and soft weather. The country 
people of upper New York have long alleged 
that their climate is changing, and that 
sach of the last nine years, at least, has been 
a transition period, or, as the Germans say, 
a storm-and-stress epoch. Whether this 
be true or not, certain it is that slides have 
not been built with the old-time enthusi- 
asm. 

But there is no real reason why tobog- 
ganing should become a lost art with the 
Americans. Modern science stands ready to 
come to the aid of any township sufficiently 
enterprising to maintain an all-winter en- 
closed slide. Just as there are now in 
existence plenty of ice-rinks that run with- 
out fear or favor of the weather, so it is 
well within the range of present mechanical 
skill to build a course that should preserve 
an ice-coated slide for the fall-away, leaving 
the comparatively unimportant level course 
to the will of the elements. 





J 


Slides in this country 
have always been made 
for private pleasure by 
various families club- 
bing together, much 
in the same way as 
the subscription- 
list of the Charity 

Ball is handled. 

But such an 
artificial slide 

as is here 
suggested 


could be 


ms main- 


tained 
by paid 
admis- 


sions. 


MRS. BOTT DESCENDING CHURCH LEAP 


Already inventive genius has made vari- 
ations on the conventional formation of the 
slide, consisting of a fall-away and a level 
track. Slides have been built where the 
work of dragging back the toboggan over 
the course and up the hill is done away 
with by building another hill facing the 
first fall-away. The toboggan shoots down 
its hill, speeds over a short course and then 
by its own momentum mounts the second 
hill. It need not be a mere dream of the 
future that there will come a time when 
the course will be as pleasantly diversified 
as the steeplechase specialties of our sum- 
mer resorts. There will be hills and little 
hills and *‘thank-you-marms’’ to be sur- 
mounted before the speed is exhausted. Ar- 
tificial Alpine, Greenland and polar scenery 
could be artistically built along the route, 
so that a ten-minute ride would be a veri- 
table Northern Passage. And perhaps we 
shall yet be permitted to loop a loop 
of ice. 

The subject of tobogganing should not 
be dropped without at least a mention of 
the slide built by a private school at 
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A FALL OVER 


Lakeville, Connecticut, of 
1895, which became one of the well-known 
modern slides. It cost one thousand dol- 
lars, each member of the school of one hun- 
dred subscribing ten dollars. It was built 
down the hillside back of the great yellow 
school building, and it shot out over the 
lake in the direction of the town. It was 


in the winter 


SHUTTLECOCK.”’ 


finished just in time for the midwinter 
dance, the social event of the year. It was 
immensely popular with the guests as a 
feature of entertaining, and for two days 
nearly the whole school of Farmington 
could be found breaking and making rec- 
ords on the ice with the aid of the Lake- 


ville village boys. : 





THE FINISH OF CRESTA RUN. 


THE MAN EXAMINING THE TOBOGGAN IS MR. DE BATHE 


(MRS. LANGTRY'S HUSBAND). 








(oe Cervantes’ mythical knight- 

errant, Don Quixote, sally forth on 
the prairies of the middle Western States to- 
day, he would find home-made windmills 
that, for grotesqueness, would outrival 
those he fought on the Spanish plains of 
Montiel. The Don would encounter all 
sorts and sizes from giants to dwarfs: some 
with arms that to him would seem quite 
two leagues in length, and others with no 
arms at all. Sancho Panza, the faithful 
squire, might not comprehend at first sight 
that they windmills, so strange is 
their construction. 

These home-made windmills of the 
prairies serve better than anything else to 
display the ingenuity of the Western 
farmer, who seems to be able to make any- 
thing desired with a few pieces of lum- 
ber, a hammer, some nails and odd-ends 
of fence-wire. Parts of abandoned 
farm machinery, from corn-shellers to 
self-binders, are often used for the 
shafts, bearings and gearing of the 
most elaborate of these mills, but those 
of the simpler and rougher designs, 
with wooden axles and bearings, and 
no cogwheels nor chains to convey and 
increase their power, have been found 


were 


) E-WINDAILLS 
OF THE RRA, STATES 


Drie EASTMAN 


MELE ST a 


apn ene ata 


to develop remarkable force and to meet 
the requirements quite as well as factory- 
made mills of superior workmanship and 
design. 

The v 
braska, 
made windmill country. 
these mills are extensively 
South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma. The average 
of the wind 
from ten to 
ing slightly in 


ralley of the Platte River, in Ne- 
is called the backbone of the home- 
The area in which 
used includes 
and 
velocity 
in these states is 
twelve miles, vary- 
different localities. 


Kansas 
hourly 





















A TYPICAL BATTLE-AX MILL WHICH PUMPS WATER 
FOR ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY HEAD OF CATTLE, 
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A GIANT JUMBO NINETEEN FEET LONG PUMPING 
HALF A BARREL OF WATER PER MINUTE, 
Occasionally there are days when the wind 
is not sufficient to turn the mills, but in 

the open country such lulls are unusual. 
The home - made 
windmill is a luxury 
of the farmer. It 
lessens the burden 
of his work. The 
mills are used to 
pump water into 
tanks to supply the 
house and barn; to 
drive corn-shellers. 
feedmills, grind 
stones and wood- 
saws. In the pas- 
tures, they supply the grazing herds with 
water from deep-bored wells, and furnish 
power to raise water for irriga- 
ting fields, gardens and orchards. 
The housewife finds the work 
of butter-making lessened when 
a windmill does the churning. 
Home-made windmills are in- 
expensive. They are constructed 
during the days when the farmer’s 
duties are not pressing. They 
are built of odds and ends to 
be found on the farm, with oc- 
casionally a small cash expendi- 
ture for additional material. 
Mills built in such a manner, 
and representing a cash invest- 
ment of a few dollars, pump 
water for stock grazing on one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, 
drive double-cylinder four-inch 
pumps and irrigate gardens, or- 
chards and fields of ten acres. 
The usefulness of these mills 
is greater than their cost. Types 
of the most expensive sort cost 
one hundred and fifty dollars, 





A HOME-MADE SCREW JUMBO. 


develop eight horse-power and have a 
capacity of grinding three hundred bushels 
of grain a day. Such a mill does work 
that a factory-made mill is incapable of. 

The first farmer to erect a home-made 
windmill in a locality often furnishes the 
model that is followed by other builders, 
and as a result peculiar types of mills be- 
come associated with certain sections. In 
German settlements, modified forms of the 
old Holland mills are found. That the 
best and most serviceable models might be 
used, Prof. Erwin H. Barbour, of the 
University of Nebraska, made home-made 
mills a study, with the result that, after 
experimenting with models, he was able 
to make many valu- 
able suggestions as 
to the construction 
of the mills. 

Professor Barbour 
said, after a careful 
investigation, that 
‘‘the builders of 
home - made wind- 
mills are generally 
the wealthier and 
more progressive 
among the older and 
better-established farmers; or else, young 
men just making a start. The very fact 
that a farmer is dis- 
posed or is able to 
design and construct 
is evidence of good 
citizenship. Such 
men are the ones 
whose gates, fences, 
outbuildings, farm 
machinery, and in 
fact the whole place, 
are each and all in 
good repair.’’ 

A few of the 
home-made 
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A STATIONARY TURBINE, 














windmills are patterned after the plan of the 
old post mills, so constructed that the en- 
tire mill turns to face the wind. Others 
resemble slightly the smock mills, which 
were so built that only the cap turned. 
The majority of the home-made mills are 
stationary, and for them to perform their 
maximum amount of work the wind must 
blow from The 
stationary mill, however, can be expected 
to operate regularly enough to meet all de- 
mands, as the 
prairies are from the north and south. 
Some forms of stationary mills turn quite 
as well in an east or a west wind as in a 
north or south wind. The more elaborate 
types are provided with a rudder, or fish- 
tail device, which automatically keeps the 
fans or arms constantly turned to the proper 
angle to receive the full benefit of the wind. 

The jumbo is the commonest form of the 


some certain directions. 


prevailing winds on the 


home-made windmill. It is of the simplest 
construction, fashioned like an overshot 
water-wheel, the wind taking the place 
of water in turning the 
blades. Often it is built 
entirely out of old boxes 
and barrels with a piece 
of gas-pipe for the axis. 
The size varies from what 
is called the baby jumbo, 
placed on towers or roofs 
of buildings, to the giant 
jumbo, built on the 
ground. A baby jumbo 
representing a cash out- 





A GIANT TURBINE TWENTY 
IRRIGATING TEN 
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FEET IN DIAMETER, 
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A SHUTTERED MERRY-GO-ROUND WINDMILL. 


lay of but three dollars and seventy cents 
pumps water from a sixty-foot well to 
supply a boarding-house 
with thirty guests. An- 
other, which cost in cash 
only one dollar and fifty 
cents, pumped water to 
irrigate and save a small 
orchard, a_ strawberry- 
patch and a market-gar- 
den, in a severe drought. 
A giant jumbo mill nine- 
teen feet long, thirteen 
feet high and _ thirteen 








WHICH RUNS A FEEDMILL AND TWO PUMPS 
AND EIGHT ACRES OF CORN. 
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fans revolving around an 
axis and covered by a hood 
open for a quarter of the 
circle to admit the wind. 
A vane keeps the opening 
in the hood turned in the 
direction of the wind. The 
largest merry-go-round is 
forty feet in diameter and 
the fans are fourteen feet 
high. It runs upon a steel 
track built on the ground. 

The battle-ax mill is well 
named, for the long arms 
tipped with short blades 
resemble the old-fashioned 
weapon. This style of mill 
is stationary and does not 
turn to face the wind. 


Some are twenty feet in 





A BABY JUMBO MADE OF BOX BOARDS. 




















feet wide drives two four-inch pumps 
and in only a moderate wind raises half 
a barrel of water a minute. Sometimes 
jumbo mills are built in pairs, one standing 
east and west and the other north and south, 
thereby assuring power no matter what the 
direction of the wind. 

Another mill of this class is the screw 
jumbo, which is little used but has its 
advantages, as it will operate with the 
wind in any direction. The screw jumbo 
is built with sails so arranged that they 
resemble a corkscrew. One of these mills, 
with heavy muslin sails, cost ten dollars, 
and it raises water from a_ ninety-six-foot 
well. 

A more pretentious type of the 
home-made mill is the merry-go- 
round, made in several styles, but 
all similar to a paddle-wheel set 
vertically. These mills, too, operate 
with the wind from any quarter. 
The merry-go-rounds are complex 
in construction and require consid- 
erable skill on the part of the 
builder. Some are so constructed 
that the shutters open to catch the 
full force of the wind at the proper 
point and then close during the rest 
of the circuit until that point is 
again reached. Another type of the 


. ° A HOLLAND MILL WITH THIRTY-SIX-FOOT FANS, WHICH 
merry-go-round mill has a series of GRINDS THREE HUNDRED BARRELS OF CORN A DAY. 
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strong wind furnish power enough to operate a saw or 
\ The battle-ax mills have from two to eight fans. 
a to the driving parts of an abandoned threshing- 
<< upon a tower built of cottonwood poles make an 


diameter and in a 
run large pumps. 
Eight fans attached 
machine and _ placed 





THE OLD HOLLAND MILL AT LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


efficient mill. A six-fan mill with the fans made of barrel-staves presents an odd 
appearance but does good service. A four-fan mill ten feet in diameter is used to run 
a saw, and cuts thirty-inch logs with ease. A thousand-acre Nebraska farm has twin 
battle-ax mills of eight fans which pump one thousand gallons of water an hour in a 
strong wind. A two-fan mill mounted : 
on a corn-crib furnishes power for a feed- 
grinder and large corn-sheller. The two 
fans form a ten-foot circle. 

Many builders follow the general lines of 
the Holland mills. These mills are built 
on tall, slender towers or on the roofs of bBo 
buildings. They vary in size from ten feet sled 
to thirty-six feet in diameter. The fans ME 
are made of thin lumber, or the fan 
frames are covered with canvas. One 
of these mills, thirty-six feet in diam- 
eter, with four fans, erected on a barn roof, 
Tuns an eight-horse-power feed-grinder and * 
will turn out three hundred bushels of 
ground feed ina day with an ordinary wind. 4 wERRy-Go-ROUND MILL FORTY FEET IN DIAMETER. 
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This mill can 
be turned to 
face the wind, 
and seldom are 
more than two 
fans used to 
develop the 
power, the 
other two be- 
ing furled. 
The windmill 


A TWO-FAN BATTLE-AX MOUNTED runs the grind- 
ON A CORN-CRIB., ‘ 





er and feeds it 
automatically, elevating the grain to the 
hopper and discharging the grist into 
A six-fan Holland mill twenty feet 
operates a 


bins. 

in diameter, built on a_ barn, 

six-horse-power feed-grinder. 
The turbine is a familiar type of wind- 


mill. The simplest turbine, of home- 
made construction, is built without a tower. 
The farmer who made it bolted an old 


wagon-axle to a beam in the south end of 
his barn and allowed one end of the axle 
to protrude. He nailed some blades to 
the spokes of a wheel, put the wheel on 
the protruding spindle, and had a mill 
that was pumping water two hours after he 
had begun working on it. 

A stationary turbine mill built on a low 





A BATTLE-AX MILL USED FOR SAWING WOOD, 
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tower of locust poles, with parts of an old 
self-binder for the bearings and axles, 
pumps water for stock in a large pasture. 
It cost less than five dollars. In another, 
the framework of a mower and a cultivator 
wheel were all that was necessary, after 
the tower had been built of poles and thirty- 





A FOUR-FAN TURBINE WHOSE COST IN MONEY 


WAS THIRTY-TWO CENTS. 


two cents had been expended for a six- 
teen-foot board from which to make the fan 
blades. The most elaborate of these mills 
is ten feet in diameter, and has many fans, 
painted red and white. It is a finished- 
looking mill. 

In localities where the winds are partic- 
ularly strong and there is danger of towers 
being wrecked, home-made mills of the 
giant turbine style are used. The dis- 
tinctive feature of these mills is that they 
are built inside a low tower. One of these 
mills, twenty feet in diameter, runs two 
pumps, one with a five- and the other with 
a four-inch cylinder, and irrigates ten 
acres of alfalfa and eight acres of corn, and 
furnishes power for a feedmill. 

The most perfect type of the home-made 
mill is the mock turbine, so named for 
the reason that it often closely resembles 

the factory-made turbines. One of 
these, with metal fans, lifts water 
forty-four feet. One home-made tur- 
bine that does its work well was built 
about the head of a wooden pump 
shaft, which serves as an axis upon 











TWIN BATYLE-AX MILLS ON A THOUSAND-ACRE 


which the mill revolves by means of its 
rudder. The driving mechanism of this 
mill consists of the fly-wheel and sprockets 
of a corn-sheller. Four fans are wired to 
the fly-wheel. 

Some farmers whose factory-made mills 
are blown down by storms abandon them, 
and then it is that the enterprising jack-of- 
all-trades buys the wreck for a few dollars 
and rebuilds it. When rebuilt, it may 
be of the battle-ax, Holland turbine 
variety, depending largely on what par- 
ticular tvpe has caught the fancy of the 
neighborhood. occur * very 
suddenly and there is little time to study 
patterns and books on the subject. It is 
curious to see how ingenious some of these 
A pile of 


collapsed framework and a few odds and 


or 


These wrecks 


builders of home-made mills are. 
ends such as box boards and barrel staves 
In a short while a rough but 
serviceable mill arisen phenix-like 
from wreck. the of 
windmills makes a place for itself on the 
farm, 
sawing wood, irrigating, and doing other 


are enough. 
has 
crudest 


the Even 


watering live stock, shelling corn, 
useful chores. 

The largest of all the Western windmills 
vas the old Holland gristmill at Lawrence, 
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Kansas. It was built in 
1863 at a cost of ten thou- 
sand dollars. Although it 
is of the Dutch style, it was 
built by twelve skilled work- 
men imported from Sweden 
especially for that purpose. 
It was constructed long be- 
fore the railroads penetrated 
that of the 
and the shingles, which were 


section state, 
hand-made and cost ten dol- 
lars a thousand, were carted, 
with other material, to the 
town by ox-teams. The 
wings of the mill embraced 
eighty feet in their swing. 
As late as 1885 the mill was 
in service, grinding grain. 
In its history is a chapter 
which seems to justify Cer- 
vantes’ fanciful tale of the 
knight-errant giving battle 
to the mills. A month after 
the mill was built, the sack- 


NEBRASKA FARM. 


ing of Lawrence took place, 
and after all else had been razed, Quantrell, 
the to destroy 
the harmless mill. When the citizens re- 
covered from that historic the 
mill was rebuilt. Steam has long since 
supplanted it, and now the picturesque old 
landmark serves only as a trysting-place. 


raider, ordered his men 


massacre, 





\ BATTLE-AX MILL FOR SUPPLYING HOUSE 
AND BARN. 





THE ARGOSIES. 





A BATTLE-AX MILL BUILT ON THE DRIVING PARTS OF AN OLD THRESHING-MACHINE, 


Nor is Kansas alone in its adoption of 
the Dutch style of windmill. For genera- 
tions, the fen country of England has been 
thickly sown with the broad-winged Hol- 
land variety. These windmills are to be 
found every few hundred yards along the 
narrow streams that make geometrical pat- 
terns of the rich black bog country from 
Peterboro clear to the Isle of Ely. 

It was undoubtedly of these mills of his 
home country that Charles Reade was 


thinking when he wrote the stirring chap- 
ter of ‘‘The Cloister and ihe Hearth’’ that 
records the escape of his hero from the top 
of a windmill by seizing hold of a great 
wing and, slowly revolving to the lowest 
point, dropping to the ground. 

The blades of the fen country mills 
swing low, in some cases to within three 
feet of the earth. It requires an unusually 
strong wind to make these twenty-foot 
wings more than lazily active. 


THE ARGOSIES. 


By THomas Woop STEVENS. 


SWEET, when I hold thee, Time is still, 


Finger to lips, 

And moments that our kisses thrill 
Are laden ships 

He sends across the sea of years ; 


Only one breath 
Can intercept the fleet: Who fears 
The wind of Death ? 





Mm. 


Feat 
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7 CAN never,’’ said Mrs. Fetherel, ‘‘hear 
the bell ring without a shudder.”’ 
Her unruffiled aspect—she was the kind 

of woman whose emotions never commu- 

nicate themselves to her clothes—and the 
conventional background of the New York 
drawing-room, with its pervading implica- 
tion of an imminent tea-tray and of an at- 
mosphere in which the social functions 
have become purely reflex, lent to her dec- 
laration a relief not lost on her cousin Mrs. 


Clinch, who, from the other side of the 
fireplace, agreed, with a glance at the 


clock, that it was the hour for bores. 

‘*Bores!’’? cried Mrs. Fetherel impa- 
tiently. ‘‘If I shuddered at them, I should 
have a chronic ague!”’ 

She leaned forward and laid a sparkling 
finger on her cousin’s shabby black knee. 
‘‘T mean the newspaper clippings,’’ she 
whispered. 

Mrs. Clinch returned a glance of intelli- 
gence. ‘*They’ve begun already?’’ 

‘Not yet; but they’re sure to now, at 
any minute, my publisher tells me.’’ 

Mrs. Fetherel’s look of apprehension sat 
oddly on her small features, which had an 
air of neat symmetry somehow suggestive 
of being set in order every morning by the 
housemaid. Some one (there were rumors 
that it was her cousin) had once said that 
Paula Fetherel would have been very pretty 
if she hadn’t looked so like a moral axiom 
in a copy-book hand. 

Mrs. Clinch received her confidence with 
a smile. ‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I suppose 
you were prepared for the consequences 
of authorship?”’ 
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ee It 
owned—‘'‘it’s 


Mrs. 
isn’t their coming,’’ 
their coming now.”’ 

‘*Now?’’ 

‘*The Bishop's in town.”’ 

Mrs. Clinch leaned back and shaped her 
lips to a whistle which deflected in a 
laugh. ‘‘Well!’’ she said. 

‘*You see!’’ Mrs. Fetherel triumphed. 

‘*Well—weren’t you prepared for the 
Bishop?’ 

‘*Not now—at least, I hadn’t thought 
of his seeing the clippings.’’ 

‘*And why should he see them?”’ 

‘*Bella—won’t you understand? 
John.’’ 

**John?”’ 

‘*Who has taken the most unexpected 
tone—one might almost say out of per- 


Fetherel blushed brightly. 


she 


It’s 


versity.’ 

‘*Oh, perversity ——’’ Mrs. Clinch mur- 
mured, observing her cousin between lids 
wrinkled by amusement. ‘‘What tone has 
John taken?’’ 

Mrs. Fetherel threw 
with the desperate gesture of a woman 


out her answer 
who lays bare the traces of a marital fist. 
‘‘The tone of being proud of my book.’’ 

The measure of Mrs. Clinch’s enjoyment 
overflowed in laughter. 

**Oh, you may laugh,’’ Mrs. Fetherel 
insisted, ‘‘but it’s no joke to me. In 
the first place, John’s liking the book is 
so—so—such a false note—it puts me in 
such a ridiculous position; and then it has 
set him watching for the reviews—who 
would ever have suspected John of know, 
ing that Why, 
he’s actually found out about the Clipping 
Bureau, and whenever the postman rings 

14 


books were reviewed ? 
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I hear John rush out of the library to see if 
there are any yellow envelopes. Of course, 
when they do come he’ll bring them into 
the drawing-room and read them aloud 
to everybody who happens to be here— 
and the Bishop is sure to happen to be 
here !”’ 

Mrs. Clinch repressed her amusement. 
‘*The picture you draw is a lurid one,’’ she 
conceded, ‘‘but your modesty strikes me 
as abnormal, especially in an author. The 
chances are that some cf the clippings 
will be rather pleasant reading. The critics 
are not all union men.”’ 

Mrs. Fetherel stared. ‘‘Union men?”’ 

‘*Well, I mean they don’t all belong to 
the well-known Society-for-the-Persecu- 
tion-of-Rising-Authors. Some of them 
have even been known to defy its regula- 
tions and say a good word for a new 
writer.’ 

‘‘Oh, I dare say,’’ said Mrs. Feth- 
erel, with the laugh her cousin’s epigram 
exacted. ‘‘But you don’t quite see my 
point. I'm not at all nervous about the 
success of my book—my publisher tells 
me I have no need to be—but I am afraid 
of its being a succés de scandale.’’ 

‘*Mercy!’’ said Mrs. Clinch, sitting up. 

The butler and footman at this moment 
appeared with the tea-tray, and when they 
had withdrawn, Mrs. Fetherel, bending 
her brightly rippled head above the kettle, 
continued in a murmur of avowal, ‘‘The 
title, even, is a kind of challenge.’’ 

‘**Fast and Loose,’ ’’ Mrs. Clinch mused. 
‘*Yes, it ought to take.”’ 

‘‘T didn’t choose it for that reason!’’ 
the author protested. ‘‘I should have pre- 
ferred something quieter—less pronounced ; 
but I was determined not to shirk the re- 
sponsibility of what I had written. I 
want people to know beforehand exactly 
what kind of book they are buying.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mrs. Clinch, ‘‘that’s a 
degree of conscientiousness that I’ve never 
met with before. So few books fulfil the 
promise of their titles that experienced 
readers never expect the fare to come up 
to the menu.”’ 

‘Fast and Loose’ will be no dis- 
appointment on that score,’’ her cousin 
significantly returned. ‘‘I’ve handled the 


subject without gloves. I’ve called a spade 
a spade.”’ 
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‘*You simply make my mouth water! 
And to think I haven’t been able to 
read it yet because every spare minute 
of my time has been given to correcting 
the proofs of ‘IIow the Birds Keep Christ- 
mas’! There’s an instance of the hard 
ships of an author's life!’’ 

Mrs. Fetherel’s eye clouded. ‘‘Don’t 
joke, Bella, please. I suppose to experi- 
enced authors there’s always something 
absurd in the nervousness of a new writer, 
but in my case so much is at stake; I’ve 
put so much of myself into this book and 
I'm so afraid of being misunderstood 
of being, as it ‘were, in advance of my 


time .. . like poor Flaubert. ... I 
know you'll think me ridiculous . . . and 
if only my own reputation were at stake, 1 
should never give ita thought . . . but 


the idea of dragging John’s name through 
the mire _ 

Mrs. Clinch, who had risen and gathered 
her cloak about her, stood surveying from 
her genial height her cousin's agitated 
countenance. 

‘*Why did you use John’s name, then?’ 

‘*That’s another of my difficulties! I 
had to. There would have been no merit 
in publishing such a book under an 
assumed name; it would have been an act 
of moral cowardice. ‘Fast and Loose’ is 
not an ordinary novel. A writer who 
dares to show up the hollowness of social 
conventions must have the courage of her 
convictions and be willing to accept the 
consequences of defying society. Can you 
imagine Ibsen or Tolstoy writing under a 
false name?’’ Mrs. Fetherel lifted a tragic 
eye to her cousin. ‘‘You don’t know, 
Bella, how often I've envied you since ] 
began to write. I used to wonder some- 
times—you won't mind my saying so?— 
why, with all your cleverness, you hadn’t 
taken up some more exciting subject than 
natural history; but I see now how wise 
you were. Whatever happens, you will 
never be denounced by the press!’’ 

‘*Ts that what you're afraid of?’’ asked 
Mrs. Clinch, as she grasped the bulging 
umbrella which rested against her chair. 
‘*My dear, if I had ever had the good luck 
to be denounced by the press, my brougham 
would be waiting at the door for me at 
this very moment, and I shouldn’t have to 
ruin this umbrella by using it in the rain. 








Why, you innocent, if I'd ever felt the 
slightest aptitude for showing up social 
conventions, do you suppose I should waste 
my time writing ‘Nests Ajar’ and ‘How to 
Smell the Flowers’? There’s a fairly 
steady demand for pseudo-science and col- 
loquial ornithology, but it’s nothing, simpl) 
nothing, to the ravenous call for attacks on 
social institutions—especially by those in- 
side the institutions!’ 

There was often, to her cousin, a lack 
of taste in Mrs. Clinch’s pleasantries, and 
on this occasion they seemed more than 
usually irrelevant. 

‘* *Fast and Loose’ was not written with 
the idea of a large sale.”’ 

Mrs. Clinch was unperturbed. ‘*Perhaps 
that’s just as well,’’ she returned, with a 
‘‘The surprise will be 
For of course 


philosophic shrug. 
all the pleasanter, I mean. 
it’s going to sell tremendously; especially 
if you can get the press to denounce it.”’ 

‘*Bella, how can you? I sometimes think 
you say such things expressly to tease 
me; and yet I should think you of all 
would understand my purpose in 
writing such a book. It has always seemed 
to me that the message I had to deliver 
was not for myself alone, but for all the 
other have felt 
the hollowness of the 
ignominy of bowing down to the idols of 
the market, but lacked either the 
courage or the power to proclaim their in- 
dependence; and I have fancied, Bella 
dear, that, however severely society might 
punish me for revealing its weaknesses, I 


women 


women in the world who 


our social shams, 


have 


could count on the sympathy of those 
who, like you’’—Mrs. Fetherel’s voice 
sank—‘‘have passed through the deep 


waters.’’ 

Mrs. Clinch yvave 
nine shake, as though to free her ample 
shoulders from any drop of the element 


herself a kind of ca- 


she was supposed to have traversed. 

“Oh, call them muddy rather than 
deep,”’ she returned; ‘tand you'll find, 
my dear, that women who've had any wa 
ding to do are rather shy of stirring up 
mud. It white 
clothes. *’ 

Mrs. Fetherel lifted an undaunted brow. 
‘I’m not afraid,’* she proclaimed; and at 
the same instant she dropped her tea-spoon 
with a clatter and shrank back into her 


sticks —especially on 
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seat. ‘*There’s the bell,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘tand I know it’s the Bishop !’’ 

It was in fact the Bishop of Ossining, 
who, impressively by Mrs. 
Fetherel’s butler, now made an entry that 
may best be described as not inadequate 


announced 


to the expectations the announcement 
raised. The Bishop always entered a room 
well; but, when unannounced, or pre 


ceded by a Low Church butler who gave 
him his surname, his appearance lacked 
the impressiveness conferred on it by the 
due specification of his diocesan dignity. 
The Bishop was very fond of his niece Mrs. 
Fetherel, and one of the traits he most 
valued in her was the possession of a butler 
who knew how to announce a bishop. 

Mrs. Clinch but, 
aside from the fact that she possessed no 
butler at all, she had laid herself open to 
her uncle’s criticism by writing insignifi 
cant little books which had a way of going 
into five or ten editions, while the fruits 
of his own episcopal leisure—**The Wail 
of Jonah’’ (twenty cantos in blank verse), 
and ‘‘Through a Glass Brightly; or, How 
to Raise Funds for a Memorial Window’’ 

—inexplicably languished the back 
shelves of a publisher noted for his dex- 
terity in pushing ‘‘devotional goods.’’ 
Even this indiscretion the Bishop might, 
however, had his niece 
thought fit to turn to him for support and 
advice at the painful juncture of her his- 
tory when, in her words, it became 
necessary for her to invite Mr. Clinch to 
look situation. Mr. 
Clinch’s was of the kind 
especially designed by Providence to test 
the fortitude of a Christian wife and 
mother, and the Bishop was absolutely dis 
tended with seasonable advice and edifica 
tion; so that when Bella met his tentative 
exhortations with the curt remark that she 
preferred to her housecleaning 
unassisted, her uncle’s grief at her ingrat- 
itude was not untempered with sympathy 
for Mr. Clinch. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Bishop’s warmest greetings were always 
reserved for Mrs. Fetherel; and on this oc 
Mrs. Clinch thought she detected, 
in the salutation which fell to her share, 
& pronounced suggestion that her own 
presence was superfluous—a hint which she 


was also his niece; 


on 


have condoned, 


own 


out for another 


misconduct 


do 


own 


casion 
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took with her usual imperturbable good 


humor. 


Il. 


Left alone with the Bishop, Mrs. Fetherel 
sought the nearest refuge from conversation 
by offering him a cup of tea. The Bishop 
accepted with the preoccupied air of a 
man to whom, for the moment, tea is but 
a subordinate Mrs. Fetherel’s 


nervousness increased; and knowing that 


incident. 


the surest way of distracting attention 
from one’s own affairs is to affect an in- 


terest in those of one’s companion, she 
hastily asked if her uncle had come to town 
on business. 

**On 
Bishop in an impressive tone. 
who has been 


said the 
‘*T had 


be 


business — yes ———"’ 


to see my publisher, 
having rather unsatisfactorily in 
to my last book. 

‘*Ah—your last book?’’ faltered Mrs. 
Fetherel, with + sickening sense of her 
inability to recas! the name or nature of 
the work in question, and a mental vow 
never again to he caught in such ignorance 


regard 


t 


of a colleague’: productions. 

‘**Through a Glass Brightly,’ ’ 
Bishop explained, with an emphasis which 
revealed his detection of her predicament. 
‘*You may remember that I sent you a copy 
last Christmas?’’ 

‘*Of course I do!’’ Mrs. Fetherel bright- 
ened. ‘‘It was that delightful story of the 
poor consumptive g! ‘1 who had no money,- 
and two little broth«rs to support a 

‘*Sisters—idiot sisters———"’ the Bishop 


the 


« 








gloomily corrected. 

‘‘T mean sisters; and who managed to 
collect money enough to put up a beautiful 
her grandfather, 





memorial window to her 
whom she had never seen 

‘*But whose sermons had been her chief 
consolation and support during her long 





struggle with poverty and disease.’’ The 
Bishop gave the satisfied sigh of the work- 


man who reviews his completed task. ‘‘A 
touching subject, surely; and I believe I 
did it justice; at least, so my friends 


assured me.”’ 
‘‘Why, 
splendid review of it in the ‘Reredos’!’’ 
cried Mrs. Fetherel, moved by the incipi- 
ent instinct of reciprocity. 
‘“Yes—by my 


yes—I remember there was a 


dear friend Mrs. Gol- 
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linger, whose husband, the late Dean Gol- 
linger, was under very particular obliga- 
tions to me. 
of rare literary acumen, and her praise of 
my book was unqualified; but the public 


Mrs. Gollinger is a woman 


wants more highly seasoned fare, and the 
approval of a thoughtful churchwoman car- 
ries less weight than the sensational com- 
ments of an illiterate journalist.’’ The 
Bishop bent a meditative eye on his spot- 
‘*At the risk of horrifying 
you, my dear,’’ he added, with a slight 
laugh, ‘‘I will confide to you that my 
best chance of a popular success would be 


less gaiters. 


to have my book denounced by the press.’’ 
‘*Denounced?’’ gasped Mrs. Fetherel. 
‘On what ground?’’ 


‘*On the ground of immorality.’’ The 
Bishop evaded her startled gaze. ‘‘Such 


a thing is inconceivable to you, of course; 
but I am only repeating what my publisher 
tells me. If, for instance, a critic could 
be induced—I mean, if a critic were to 
be found, who called in question the mo- 
rality of my heroine in sacrificing her own 
health and that of her idiot sisters in 
order to put up a memorial window to her 


grandfather, it would probably raise a 
general controversy in the newspapers, 
and I might count on a sale of ten or 


fifteen thousand within the next year. If 
he described her as morbid or decadent, 
it might even run to twenty thousand; 
but that is more than I permit myself to 
hope. In fact, I should be satisfied with 
any general charge of immorality.’? The 
Bishop sighed again. ‘‘I need hardly tell 
you that I am actuated by no mere literary 
ambition. Those whose opinion I most 
value have assured me that the book is not 
without merit; but, though it does not 
become me to dispute their verdict, I can 
truly say that my vanity as an author is not 
at stake. I have, a special 
reason for wishing to increase the circula- 
tion of ‘Through a Glass Brightly’; it was 
written for a purpose—a purpose I have 
greatly at heart A 
‘‘T know,’’ cried his niece sympathet- 
ically. ‘‘The chantry window .° 
‘*TIs still empty, alas! and I had great 
hopes that, under Providence, my little 
book might be the means of filling it. All 
our wealthy parishioners have given lav- 
ishly to the cathedral, and it was for this 


however, 
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““* WHY, THIS IS ALMOST AS GOOD AS AN ELOPEMENT.’’ 
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reason that, in writing ‘Through a Glass, ’ 
I addressed my appeal more especially to 
the less well-endowed, hoping by the ex- 
ample of my heroine to stimulate the col- 
lection of small sums throughout the entire 
diocese, and perhaps beyond it. I am 
sure,’’ the Bishop feelingly concluded, 
‘*the book would have a wide-spread in- 
fluence if people could only be induced to 
read it!"’ 

His conclusion touched a fresh thread 
of association in Mrs. Fetherel’s vibrating 
nerve-centers. ‘‘I never thought of that!’’ 
she cried. 

The Bishop looked at her inquiringly. 

‘‘That one’s books may not be read at 
all! How dreadful!’’ she exclaimed. 

He smiled faintly. ‘‘I had not forgotten 
that I was addressing an authoress,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Indeed, I should not have dared 
to inflict my troubles on any one not of 
the craft.’’ 

Mrs. Fetherel was quivering with the 
consciousness of her involuntary self-be- 
trayal. ‘‘Oh, uncle!’’ she murmured. 

‘*In fact,’’ the Bishop continued, with 
a gesture which seemed to brush away her 
scruples, ‘‘I came here partly to speak to 
you about your novel. ‘Fast and Loose,’ 
I think you call it?’’ 

Mrs. Fetherel blushed assentingly. 

‘And is it out yet?’’ the Bishop con- 
tinued. 

**It came out about a week ago. But 
you haven’t touched your tea, and it must 
be quite cold. Let me give you another 
cup 

‘‘My reason for asking,’’ the Bishop 
went on, with the bland inexorableness 
with which, in his younger days, he had 
been known to continue a sermon after the 
senior warden had looked four times at his 
watch—‘‘my reason for asking is, that I 
hoped I might not be too late to induce 
you to change the title.’’ 

Mrs. Fetherel set down the cup she had 
filled. ‘‘The title?’’ she faltered. 

The Bishop raised a reassuring hand. 
‘*Don’t misunderstand me, dearchild; don’t 
for a moment imagine that I take it to be 
in any way indicative of the contents of the 
book. I know you too well for that. My 


first idea was that it had probably been 
forced on you by an unscrupulous pub- 
lisher—I know too well to what ignoble 


compromises one may be driven in such 
cases ! .’’. He paused, as though to 
give her the opportunity of confirming this 
conjecture, but she preserved an appre- 
hensive silence, and he went on, as though 
taking up the second point in his sermon 
—‘‘Or, again, the name may have taken 
your fancy without your realizing all that 
it implies to minds more alive than yours 
to offensive innuendoes. It is—ahem— 
excessively suggestive, and I hope I am not 
too late to warn you of the false impres- 
sion it is likely to produce on the very 


readers whose .approbation you would 
most value. My friend Mrs. Gollinger, for 
instance——"’ 


Mrs. Fetherel, as the publication of her 
novel testified, was in theory a woman of 
independent views; and if in practise she 
sometimes failed to live up to her standard, 
it was rather from an irresistible tendency 
to adapt herself to her environment than 
from any conscious lack of moral courage. 
The Bishop’s exordium had excited in her 
that sense of opposition which such admo- 
nitions are apt to provoke; but as he went 
on she felt herself gradually enclosed in an 
atmosphere in which her theories vainly 
gasped for breath. The Bishop had the 
immense dialectical advantage of invalida- 
ting any conclusions at variance with his 
own by always assuming that his premises 
were among the necessary laws of thought. 
This method, combined with the habit of 
ignoring any classifications but his own, 
created an element in which the first condi- 
tion of existence was the immediate adop- 
tion of his standpoint; so that bis niece, 
as she listened, seemed to feel Mrs. Gol- 
linger’s Mechlin cap spreading its conven- 
tual shadow over her rebellious brow and 
the ‘‘Revue de Paris’’ at her elbow turning 
into a copy of the ‘‘Reredos.’’ She had 
meant to assure her uncle that she was 
quite aware of the significance of the title 
she had chosen, that it had been deliber- 
ately selected as indicating the subject of 
her novel, and that the book itself had 
been written in direct defiance of, the class 
of readers for whose susceptibilities he 
was alarmed. The words were almost on 
her lips when the irresistible suggestion 
conveyed by the Bishop’s tone and language 
deflected them into the apologetic murmur, 
‘Oh, uncle, you mustn’t think—I never 








meant——’’ How much farther this cur- 
rent of reaction might have carried her, the 
historian is unable to compute, for at this 
point the door opened and her husband 


entered the room. 


‘“‘The first review of your book!’’ 
he cried, flourishing a yellow envelope. 
‘“My dear Bishop, how lucky you're 
here !”’ 


life have 
with 
form of 


trials of married 
catalogued 


Though the 


been classified and ex- 


haustive there is one 


conjugal misery which has perhaps received 


accuracy, 


inadequate attention; and that is the suffer 
ing of the versatile woman whose husband 
is not equally adapted to all her moods. 
Every woman feels for the sister who is 
compelled to wear a bonnet which does not 
‘go’? with her gown; but how much sym- 
pathy is given to her whose husband re- 
fuses to harmonize with the pose of the 
moment? Scant justice has, for instance, 
been done to the misunderstood wife whose 
husband persists in understanding her; to 
the submissive helpmate whose taskmaster 
shuns every opportunity of browbeating 
her; and to the generous and impulsive 
being whose bills are paid with philosophic 
calm. Mrs. Fetherel, as wives go, had 
been fairly exempt from trials of this na- 
ture, for her husband, if undistinguished 
by pronounced brutality or indifference, 
had at least the negative merit of being her 
intellectual inferior. Landscape-gardeners, 
who are aware of the usefulness of a valley 
in emphasizing the height of a hill, can 
form an ideacf the account to which an 
accomplished woman may turn such de- 
ficiencies; and it need scarcely be said that 
Mrs. Fetherel had made the most of her 
opportunities. It was agreeably obvious to 
every one, Fetherel included, that he was 
uot the man to appreciate such a woman; 
but are limits to man’s per 
versity, and he did his best to invalidate 
this advantage by admiring her without pre- 
tending to understand her. What she most 
suffered from was this fatuous approval: 
the maddening sense that, however she 
conducted herself, he would always admire 
her. Had he belonged to the class whose 
conversational supplies are drawn from the 
domestic circle, his wife’s name would 
never have been off his lips; and to Mrs. 
Fetherel’s sensitive perceptions his frequent 


there no 
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silences were indicative of the fact that she 
was his one topic. 

It was, in part, the attempt to escape 
this persistent approbation that had driven 
Mrs. to authorship. She had 
fancied that even the most infatuated hus- 
resent, at 


Fetherel 


band might be counted on to 


least negatively, an attack on the sanctity 
of the hearth; and her anticipations were 
heightened by a sense of the unpardonable 
her Mrs. 


with her husband were in fact complicated 


ness of act. Fetherel’s relations 
by an irrepressible tendency to be fond of 
him; and there was a certain pleasure in 
the prospect of a situation that justified 
the most explicit expiation. 
Fetherel’s 
read the 


attitude had 
book with 


These hopes 
already defeated. He 
enthusiasm, he pressed it on his friends, 
he sent a copy to his mother; and his very 
now hung on verdict of the 


It was perhaps this proof of his 


soul the 
reviewers. 
general ineptitude that made his wife dou- 
bly alive to his special defects; so that his 
inopportune entrance was aggravated by 
the very sound of his voice and the hope- 
Nothing, to 


less aberration of his smile. g, 
the observant, is more indicative of a man’s 
character and circumstances than his way 
The Bishop of Ossi- 


brought with him not 


of entering a room. 
ning, for instance, 
only an atmosphere of episcopal authority, 
but an implied opinion on the verbal in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and on the atti- 
tude of the church toward divorce; while 
the appearance of Mrs. Fetherel’s husband 
produced an immediate impression of do 
mestic felicity. 
that there was a well-filled nursery upstairs; 
that his did 
buttons, at least superintended the perform 
ance of that that they both went to 
church regularly, and that they dined with 
his mother every Sunday evening punctually 


His mere aspect implied 


wife, if she not sew on his 


task ; 


at seven o'clock. 

All this and more was expressed in the 
affectionate with which he 
raised the envelope above Mrs. 
Fetherel’s cluteh; and knowing the use- 
lessness of begging him not to be silly, she 
said, with a dry despair, ‘‘You’re boring 
the Bishop horribly.’’ 

Fetherel turned a radiant eye on that 
dignitary. ‘‘She bores us all horribly, 
doesn’t she, sir?’’ he exulted. 


gesture now 


yellow 
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‘*Have you read it?’’ said his wife, un- 
controllably. 

‘*Read it? Of course not—it’s just this 
minute come. I say, Bishop, you’re not 


999 





going 

‘‘Not till I’ve heard this,’’ said the 
Bishop, settling himself in his chair with 
an indulgent smile. 

His niece glanced at him despairingly. 
‘Don’t let John’s nonsense detain you,”’ 
she entreated. 

‘‘Detain him? That’s good,’’ guffawed 
Fetherel. ‘‘It isn’t as long as one of his ser- 
mons—won’t take me five minutes to read. 
Here, listen to this, ladies and gentlemen: 
‘In this age of festering pessimism and 
decadent depravity, it is no surprise to 
the nauseated reviewer to open one more 
volume saturated with the fetid emanations 
of the sewer sa 

Fetherel, who was not in the habit of 
reading aloud, paused with a gasp, and the 
Bishop glanced sharply at his niece, who 
kept her gaze fixed on the tea-cup she had 
not yet succeeded in transferring to his 
hand. 

—'‘‘ ‘Of the sewer her husband re- 
sumed ; ‘* ‘but his wonder is proportionately 
great when he lights on a novel as sweetly 
inoffensive as Paula Fetherel’s ‘*Fast and 
Loose.’’ Mrs. Fetherel is, we believe, a 
new hand at fiction, and her work reveals 
frequent traces of inexperience ; but these are 
more than atoned for by her pure, fresh view 
of life and her altogether unfashionable 
regard for the reader’s moral susceptibili- 
ties. Let no one be induced by its dis- 
tinctly misleading title to forego the en- 
joyment of this pleasant picture of domestic 
life, which, in spite of a total lack of force 
in character-drawing and of consecutiveness 
in incident, may be described as a dis- 
tinctly pretty story.’ ’ 





,9 


Il. 


It was several weeks later that Mrs. 
Clinch once more brought the plebeian 
aroma of heated tram-cars and muddy street- 
crossings into the violet-scented atmosphere 
of her cousin’s drawing-room. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, tossing a damp bundle 
of proof into the corner of a silk-cushioned 
bergtre, ‘*I’ve read it at last and I’m not 
so awfully shocked!’ 

Mrs. Fetherel, who sat near the fire with 





her head propped on a languid hand, looked 
up without speaking. 

‘*Mercy, Paula,’’ 
**you’re ill.’’ 

Mrs. Fetherel shook her head. ‘‘I was 
never better,’’ she said, mournfully. 

‘“‘Then may I help myself to tea? 
Thanks. ’’ 

Mrs. Clinch carefully removed her 
mended glove before taking a buttered tea- 
cake; then she glanced again at her cousin. 

‘*Tt’s not what I said just now ee 
she ventured. 

‘*Just now?”’ 

‘*About ‘Fast and Loose’? I came to 
talk it over.’’ 

Mrs. Fetherel sprang to her feet. ‘‘I 
never,’’ she cried dramatically, ‘‘want to 
hear it mentioned again !’’ 

‘*Paula!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Clinch, setting 
down her cup. 

Mrs. Fetherel slowly turned on her an eye 
brimming with the incommunicable; then, 
dropping into her seat again, she added, 
with a tragic laugh, ‘‘There’s nothing left 
to say.’’ 

‘*Nothing 2?’ faltered Mrs. Clinch, 
longing for another tea-cake, but feeling 
the inappropriateness of the impulse in an 
atmosphere so charged with the portentous. 
‘‘Do you mean that everything has been 
said?’’ She looked tentatively at her cousin. 
‘*Haven’t they been nice?”’ 

‘‘They’ve been odious—odious- 
Mrs. Fetherel burst out, with an ineffectual 
clutch at her handkerchief. ‘‘It’s been 
perfectly intolerable !’’ 

Mrs. Clinch, philosophically resigning 
herself to the propriety of taking no more 
tea, crossed over to her cousin and laid a 
sympathizing hand on that lady's agitated 
shoulder. 

‘‘Tt is a bore at first,’’ she conceded; 
‘*but you'll be surprised to see how soon 


said her visitor, 











one gets used to it.’’ 

‘*T shall—never—get—used to it 
Mrs. Fetherel brokenly declared. 

‘‘Have they been so very nasty—all of 
them?”’ 

‘‘Every one of them!’’ the novelist 
sobbed. 

‘‘T’m so sorry, dear; it does hurt, I know 
—hbut hadn't you rather expected it?’’ 

‘‘Expected it?’’ cried Mrs. Fetherel, 
sitting up. 











Mrs. Clinch felt her way warily. ‘‘I 
only mean, dear, that I fancied from what 
you said before the book came out—that 
you rather expected—that you’d rather 


os) 





discounted 

‘‘Their recommending it to everybody 
as a perfectly harmless story?’’ 

‘‘Good gracious! Is that what they've 
done?’’ 

Mrs. Fetherel speechlessly nodded. 

‘*Every one of them?’’ 

‘¢Every one——"’ 

‘‘Whew!’’ said Mrs. Clinch, with an 
incipient whistle. 

‘‘Why, you’ve just said it yourself!’’ 
her cousin suddenly reproached her. 

‘*Said what?’’ 

‘‘That you weren't so awfully shocked 

‘I? Oh, well—you see, you’d keyed 
me up to such a pitch that it wasn’t quite 
as bad as I expected a 

Mrs. Fetherel lifted a smile steeled for 
the worst. ‘‘Why not say at once,’’ she 
suggested, ‘‘that it’s a distinctly pretty 
story?’ 

‘*They haven’t said that ?*’ 

‘‘They’ve all said it.’’ 

‘*My poor Paula!’’ 

‘Even the Bishop 

‘*The Bishop called it a pretty story?’’ 

‘‘He wrote me—I’ve his letter some- 
where. he title rather scared him—he 
wanted me to change it; but when he’d 
read the book he wrote that it was all right 








and that he’d sent several copies to his 
friends. ’’ 

**The old hypocrite !’’ cried Mrs. Clinch. 
‘‘That was nothing but professional jeal- 
ousy. 

‘*Do you think so?’’ 
brightening. 


cried her cousin, 


‘Sure of it, my dear. His own books 
don’t sell, and he knew the quickest way 
to kill yours was to distribute it through 
the diocese with his blessing.’’ 

‘‘Then you don’t really think it’s a 
pretty story?”’ 

‘“Dear me, no! Not nearly as bad as 
that———"’ ; 

**You’re so good, Bella—but the re- 
viewers?’’ 

‘*Oh, the reviewers, ’’ Mrs. Clinch jeered. 
She gazed meditatively at the cold remains 
of her tea-cake. ‘*Let me see,’’ she said, 
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suddenly; ‘‘do you happen to remember if 
the first review came out in an important 
paper?’’ 

‘* Yes—the ‘Radiator.’ 

‘‘That’s it! I thought so. Then the 
others simply followed suit: they often do 
if a big paper sets the pace. Saves a 
lot of trouble. Now if you could only 
have got the ‘Radiator’ to denounce you 


ss 


” 


‘‘That’s what the Bishop said!’’ cried 
Mrs. Fetherel. 

‘*He did?’’ 

‘‘HWe said his only chance of selling 
‘Through a Glass Brightly’ was to have it 
denounced on the ground of immorality.”’ 

‘*H’m,’’ said Mrs. Clinch, ‘‘I thought 
he knew a trick or two.’’ She turned an 
illuminated eve on her cousin. ‘‘ You ought 
to get him to denounce ‘Fast and Loose’ !’’ 
she cried. 

Mrs. Fetherel looked at her suspiciously. 
‘‘T suppose every book must stand or fall 
on its own merits,’’ she said in an uncon- 
vinced tone. 

‘‘Bosh! That view is as extinct as the 
post-chaise and the packet-ship—it be- 
longs to the time when people read books. 
Nobody does that now; the reviewer was 
the first to set the example, and the public 
were only too thankful to follow it. At 
first they read the reviews; now they read 
only the publishers’ extracts from them. 
Even these are rapidly being replaced by 
paragraphs borrowed from the vocabulary 
of commerce. I often have to look twice 
before I am sure if I am reading a depart- 
ment-store advertisement or the announce- 
ment of a new batch of literature. The 
publishers will soon be having their ‘fall 
and spring openings’ and their ‘special 
importations for Horse-Show Week.’ But 
the Bishop is right, of course—nothing 
helps a book like a rousing attack on its 
morals; and as the publishers can’t exactly 
proclaim the impropriety of their own 
wares, the task has to be left to the press 
or the pulpit.’’ 

‘*The pulpit———?”’ Mrs. Fetherel mused. 

‘*Why, yes—look at those two novels in 


7) 





England last year 
Mrs. Fetherel shook her head hopelessly. 
‘‘There is so much more interest in litera- 
ture in Eneland than here.”’ 
‘*Well, we've got to make the supply 
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create the demand. The Bishop could run 
your novel up into the hundred thousands 


in no time.”’ 
‘But if he 


can’t make his own 


sel|———? 
‘*My dear, a man can’t very well preach 
against his own writings !’’ 
Mrs. Clinch and 
proofs. 
‘I’m awfully sorry for you, Paula dear, *’ 
she concluded, ‘‘but I can’t help being 


rose picked up her 


thankful that there’s no demand for pessi- 
mism in the field of natural history. Fancy 
having to write ‘The Fall of a Sparrow,’ 


or ‘How the Plants Misbehave’ !’ 


ay: 

Mrs. Fetherel, driving up to the Grand 
Central one morning about five 
months later, caught sight of the distin- 
guished novelist, Archer Hynes, hurrying 
into the waiting-room ahead of her. 
Hynes, on recognizing her 
brougham, turned back to greet her as the 


Station 


his side, 
footman opened the carriage-door. 

‘*My dear colleague! Is it possible that 
we are traveling tovether?”’ 

Mrs. Fetherel biushed with pleasure. 
Hynes had given her two columns of praise 
in the Sunday ‘‘Meteor,’’ and she had not 
yet learned to disguise her gratitude. 
she said, 


‘*T am going to Ossining, 
smilingly. 

‘*So am I. 
as an elopement.’’ 

‘“‘And it will 
ought to—in church.’’ 

‘‘In church? You're not going to Ossi- 
ning to go to church?”’ 

‘‘Why not? There's a special ceremony 
in the cathedral—the chantry window is 
to be unveiled.”’ 

‘The chantry window? 
esque! What isa chantry? And why do 
you want to see it unveiled? Are you after 
copy—doing something in the Huysmans 
manner? ‘La Cathédrale,’ eh?’’ 

‘Oh, no.’’ Mrs. Fetherel hesitated. 
‘I’m going simply to please my uncle,’’ 
she said, at last. 

‘*Your uncle?’ 

‘‘The Bishop, you know.”’ 


Why, this is almost as good 


end where elopements 


How pictur- 


She smiled. 


‘*The Bishop—the Bishop of Ossining? 
Why, wasn’t he the chap who made that 
ridiculous attack on your book? 


Is that 
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prehistoric ass your uncle? Upon my soul, 
I think you’re mighty forgiving to travel 
all the way to Ossining for one of his 
stained-glass sociables!*’ 
Mrs. Fetherel’s smile 
gentle laugh. ‘‘Oh, I’ve never allowed 
that to interfere with our friendship. My 
uncle felt dreadfully about having to speak 


flowed into a 


publicly against my book—it was a great 
deal harder for him than for me—but he 
thought it his duty to do so. He has the 
very highest sense of duty.”’ 


‘*Well,’’ said Hynes, with a shrug, ‘‘] 
don’t know that he didn’t do you a good 


turn. Look at that!’’ 

They were standing near the book-stall, 
and he pointed to a placard surmounting 
the counter and emblazoned with the con- 
‘*Fast and Loose. 
Portrait, 


spicuous announcement: 
New Edition with Author’s 
Hundred and Fiftieth Thousand. ’’ 


Mrs. Fetherel frowned impatiently. 
‘‘How absurd! They’ve no right to use 


my picture as a poster!’ 

‘‘There’s our train,’’ said Hynes; and 
they began to push their way through the 
crowd surgiug toward one of the inner 


doors. 
As they stood wedged between circum- 
ferent shoulders, Mrs. Fetherel became 


conscious of the fixed stare of a pretty girl 
who whispered eagerly to her companion: 
‘‘Look, Myrtle! That’s Paula Fetherel 
right behind us—I knew her in a minute !”’ 

‘*Gracious—where?’’ cried the other girl, 
giving her head a twist which swept her 
Gainsborough plumes across Mrs. Fetherel’s 
face. 

The first speaker's words had carried 
beyond her companion’s ear, and a lemon- 
colored woman in spectacles, who clutched 
a copy of the ‘‘ Journal of Psychology’’ in 
one drab-cotton-gloved hand, stretched her 
disengaged hand across the intervening 
barrier of humanity. 

‘‘Have I the privilege of addressing the 
distinguished author of ‘Fast and Loose’? 
If so, let me thank you in the name of the 
Woman's Psychological League of Peoria 
for your magnificent courage in raising the 
standard of revolt against : 

‘*You can tell us the rest in the car,’’ said 
a fat man, pressing his good-humored bulk 
against the speaker’s arm. 

Mrs. Fetherel, blushing, 





embarrassed 











and happy, slipped into the space produced 
by this displacement, and a few moments 
later had taken her seat in the train 

She was a little late, and the other chairs 
were already filled by a company of elderly 
ladies and clergymen who seemed to be- 
long to the same party, and were still busy 
exchanging greetings and settling them- 
selves in their places. 

One of the ladies, at Mrs. Fetherel’s 
approach, uttered an exclamation of pleas- 
ure and advanced with outstretched hand. 
‘‘My deur Mrs. Fetherel! I am so de- 
lighted to see you here. May I hope you 
are going to the unveiling of the chantry 
The dear Bishop so hoped that 
you would do so! But perhaps I ought 
to introduce myself. I am Mrs. Gollinger’’ 
—she lowered her voice expressively— 
‘fone of your uncle’s oldest friends, one 
who has stood close to him through all this 
sad business, and who knows what he 
suffered when he felt obliged to sacrifice 
family affectioh to the call of duty.’’ 

Mrs, Fetherel, who had smiled and col- 
ored slightly at the beginning of this speech, 


window? 


received its close with a deprecating 
gesture. 

‘*Oh, pray don’t mention it,’’ she mur 
mured. ‘‘I quite understood how my 
uncle was placed—I bore him no ill will for 
feeling obliged to preach against my 


’ 


book.’ 

‘*He understood that, and was so touched 
by it! He has often told me that it was 
the hardest task he was ever called upon 
to perform—and, do you know, he quite 
feels that this gift of the 
chantry window is in some way a return for 
his courage in preaching that sermon.’’ 

Mrs. Fetherel smiled faintly. ** Does 
he feel that?’ 

“*Yes; he really does. When the funds 
for the window were so mysteriously placed 
at his disposal, just as he had begun to 
despair of raising them, he assured me that 
he could not help connecting the fact with 
his denunciation of your book.”’ 

‘*Dear uncle!’’ sighed Mrs. 
“Did he say that?’ 

‘‘And now,’’ continued Mrs. Gollinger, 
with cumulative rapture—‘‘now that you 
are about to show, by appearing at the 
ceremony to-day, that there has been no 
break in your friendly relations, the dear 


unexpected 


Fetherel. 
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Bishop's happiness will be complete. He 
was so longing to have you come to the 
unveiling !’’ 

‘‘He might have counted on me,’’ said 
Mrs. Fetherel, still smiling. 

‘*Ah, that is so beautifully forgiving of 
you!’’ cried Mrs. Gollinger, enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘*But then, the Bishop has always 
assured me that your real nature was very 
different from that which—if you will 
pardon my saying so—seems to be revealed 
by your brilliant but—er—rather subver- 
sive book. ‘If you only knew my niece, 
dear Mrs. Gollinger,’ he always said, ‘you 
would see that her novel was written in all 
innocence of heart;’ and to tell you the 
truth, when I first read the book I didn’t 
think it so very, very shocking. It wasn’t 
till the dear Bishop had explained to me 
—but, dear me, I mustn't take up your 
time in this way when so many others are 
anxious to have a word with you.”’ 

Mrs. Fetherel glanced at her in surprise, 
and Mrs. Gollinger continued, with a play- 
ful smile: ‘‘You forget that your face is 
familiar to thousands whom you have never 
seen. We all recognized you the moment 
you entered the train, and my friends here 
are so eager to make your acquaintance— 
even those’’—her smile deepened—‘‘ who 
thought the dear Bishop not quite unjustified 
your novel.’’ 


in his attack on remarkable 


V. 

A religious light filled the chantry of 
Ossining Cathedral, filtering through the 
linen curtain which veiled the central win 
dow, and mingling with the blaze of tapers 
on the richly adorned altar. 

In this 
laden with the incense-like aroma of Easter 
lilies and forced lilacs, Mrs. Fetherel knelt 
with a sense of luxurious satisfaction. 
Beside her sat Archer Hynes, had 
remembered that there was to be a church 
scene in his next novel, and that his im 
pressions of the devotional environment 
needed refreshing. Mrs. Fetherel was very 
happy. She that her en- 
trance had sent a thrill through the female 
devotees who packed the chantry, and she 
had humor enough to enjoy the thought 
that, but for the good Bishop’s denuncia- 
tion of her book, the heads of his flock 
would not have been turned so eagerly in 


devout atmosphere, agreeably 


who 


yas conscious 
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her direction. Moreover, as she had en- 
tered she had caught sight of a society re- 
porter, and she knew that her presence, 
and the fact that she was accompanied by 
Hynes, would be conspicuously proclaimed 
in the morning papers. All these evi- 
dences of the success of her handiwork 
might have turned a calmer head than Mrs. 
Fetherel’s; and though she had now 
learned to dissemble her gratification, it still 
filled her inwardly with a delightful glow. 

The Bishop was somewhat late in ap- 
pearing, and she employed the interval in 
meditating on the plot of her next novel, 
which was already partly sketched out, 
but for which she had been unable to find 
a satisfactory dénouement. By a not un- 
common process of ratiocination, Mrs. Feth- 
erel’s success had convinced her of her vo- 
cation. She was sure now that it was her 
duty to lay bare the secret plague-spots 
of society, and she was resolved that there 
should be no doubt as to the purpose of 
her new book. Experience had shown her 
that where she had fancied she was calling 
a spade a spade she had in fact been allu- 
ding in guarded terms to the drawing-room 
shovel. She was determined not to repeat 
the same mistake, and she flattered herself 
that her coming novel would not need an 
episcopal denunciation to insure its sale, 
however likely it was to receive this 
crowning evidence of success. 

She had reached this point in her medi- 
tations when the choir burst into song and 
the ceremony of the unveiling began. The 
Bishop, almost always felicitous in his 
addresses to the fair sex, was never more 
so than when he was celebrating the tri- 
umph of one of his cherished purposes. 
There was a peculiar mixture of Christian 
humility and episcopal exultation in the 
manner with which he called attention to 
the Creator’s promptness in responding to 
his demand for funds, and he had never been 
more happily inspired than in eulogizing the 
mysterious gift of the chantry window. 

Though no hint of the donor’s identity 
had been allowed to escape him, it was 
generally understood that the Bishop knew 
who had given the window, and the con- 
gregation awaited in a flutter of suspense 
the possible announcement of a name. 
None came, however, though the Bishop 
deliciously titillated the curiosity of his 


flock by circling ever closer about the in- 
teresting secret. He would not disguise 
from them, he said, that the heart which 
had divined his inmost wish had been a 
woman’s—is it not to woman’s intuitions 
that more than half the happiness of earth 
is owing?) What man is obliged to learn 
by the laborious process of experience, 
woman’s wondrous instinct tells her at a 
glance; and so it had been with this cher- 
ished scheme, this unhoped-for completion 
of their beautiful chantry. So much, at least, 
he was allowed to reveal; and indeed, had 
he not done so, the window itself would 
have spoken for him, since the first glance 
at its touching subject and exquisite design 
would show it to have originated in a 
woman's heart. This tribute to the sex 
was received with an audible sigh of con- 
tentment, and the Bishop, always stimulated 
by such evidence of his sway over his 
hearers, took up his theme with gathering 
eloquence. 

Yes—a woman’s heart had planned the 
gift, a woman's hand had executed it, and, 
might he add, without too far withdrawing 
the veil in which Christian beneficence ever 
loved to drape its acts—might he add that, 
under Providence, a book, a simple book, 
a mere tale, in fact, had had its share in 
the good work for which they were as- 
sembled to give thanks? 

At this unexpected announcement, a rip- 
ple of excitement ran through the assem- 
blage, and more than one head was 
abruptly turned in the direction of Mrs. 
Fetherel, who sat listening in an agony of 
wonder and confusion. It did not escape 
the observant novelist at her side that she 
drew down her veil to conceal an uncon- 
trollable blush, and this evidence of dismay 
caused him to fix an attentive gaze on her, 
while from her seat across the aisle, Mrs. 
Gollinger sent a smile of unctuous approval. 

‘‘A book—a simple book——’’ the 
Bishop’s voice went on above this flutter 
of mingled emotions. ‘*What is a book? 
Only a few pages and a little ink—and yet 
one of the mightiest instruments which 
Providence has devised for shaping the 
destinies of man... one of the most 
powerful influences for good or evil which 
the Creator has placed in the hands of his 
creatures .. .”’ 

The air seemed intolerably close to Mrs. 
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Fetherel, and she drew out her scent-bottle, 
and then thrust it hurriedly away, conscious 
that she was still the center of an unenvi- 
able attention. And all the while the 
Bishop’s voice droned on 

‘*And of all forms of literature, fiction is 
doubtless that which has exercised the 
greatest sway, for good or ill, over the 
passions and imagination of the masses. 
Yes, my friends, I am the first to acknowl- 
edge it—no sermon, however eloquent, no 
theological treatise, however learned and 
convincing, has ever inflamed the heart 
and imagination like a novel—a simple 
novel. Incalculable is the power exercised 
over humanity by the great magicians of 
the pen—a power ever enlarging its 
boundaries and increasing its responsibili- 
ties as popular education multiplies the 
number of readers. . . . Yes, it is the 
novelist’s hand which can pour balm on 
countless human sufferings, or inoculate 
mankind with the festering poison of a 
corrupt imagination. a 

Mrs. Fetherel had turned white, and 
her eyes were fixed with a blind stare of 
anger on the large-sleeved figure in the 
center of the chancel. 

‘And too often, alas, it is the poison 
and not the balm which the unscrupulous 
hand of genius proffers to its unsuspect- 
ing readers. But, my friends, why should 
I continue? None know better than an 
assemblage of Christian women, such as I 
am now addressing, the beneficent or 
baleful influences of modern fiction; and 
so, when I say that this beautiful chantry 
window of ours owes its existence in part 
tothe romancer’s pen’’—the Bishop paused, 
and bending forward, seemed to seek a 
certain face among the countenances eagerly 
addressed to his—‘‘when I say that this 
pen, which for personal reasons it does not 
become me to celebrate unduly——’’ 

Mrs. Fetherel at this point half rose, 
pushing back her chair, which scraped 
loudly over the marble floor; but Hynes 
involuntarily laid a warning hand on her 
arm, and she sank down with a confused 
murmur about the heat. 

‘*__When I confess that this pen, which 
for once at least has proved itself so much 
mightier than the sword, is that which 


was inspired to trace the simple narrative 
of ‘Through a Glass Brightly’ ’’—Mrs. 





Fetherel looked up with a gasp of mingled 
relief and anger—‘‘when I tell you, my 
dear friends, that it was your Bishop’s own 
work which first roused the mind of one 
of his flock to the crying need of a chantry 
window, I think you will admit that I am 
justified in celebrating the triumphs of the 
pen, even though it be the modest instru 
ment which your own Bishop wields.’ 

The Bishop paused impressively, and 
a faint gasp of surprise and disappointment 
was audible throughout the chantry. Some- 
thing very different from this conclusion 
had been expected, and even Mrs. Gollin 
ger’s lips curled with a slightly ironic 
smile. But Archer Hynes’s attention was 
chiefly reserved for Mrs. Fetherel, whose 
face had changed with astonishing rapidity 
from surprise to annoyance, from annoy- 
ance to relief, and then back again to 
something very like indignation. 

The address concluded, the actual cere- 
mony of the unveiling was about to take 
place, and the attention of the congrega- 
tion soon reverted to the chancel, where 
the choir had grouped themselves beneath 
the veiled window, prepared to burst into 
a chant of praise as the Bishop drew back 
the hanging. The moment was an im- 
pressive one, and every eye was fixed on 
the curtain. Even Hynes’s gaze strayed to 
it for a moment, but soon returned to his 
neighbor’s face; and then he perceived that 
Mrs. Fetherel, alone of all the persons pres 
ent, was not looking at the window. Her 
eyes were fixed in an indignant stare on the 
Bishop; a flush of anger burned becomingly 
under her veil, and her hands nervously 
crumpled the beautifully printed program 
of the ceremony. 

Hynes broke into a smile of comprehen- 
sion. He glanced at the Bishop, and back 
at the Bishop’s niece; then, as the episcopal 
hand was solemnly raised to draw back 
the curtain, he bent and whispered in Mrs. 
Fetherel’s ear: 

‘‘Why, you gave it yourself! You 
wonderful woman, of course you gave it 
yourself !’’ 

Mrs. Fetherel raised her eyes to his with 
a start. Her blush deepened and her lips 
shaped a hasty ‘‘No’’; but the denial 
was deflected into the indignant murmur— 
‘*TIt wasn’t his silly book that did it. any 


how!”’ 
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T was three days before Christmas. 
So much in Jove was Van Story that, 
as he walked up the avenue, this fact did 
not have the same emphasis that it might 
have had under different circumstances. 

The cool, buoyant air—with a certain 
crispness about it that the ocean allows 
even to the metropolis on occasional winter 
afternoons—might have been hot and 
sultry and the fact would not have mattered 
to Van Story. 

To a man in love, summer and winter, 
spring and autumn, lose their variety. 
Her last look—the radiant, responsive smile 
—the slight pressure of the hand—a hid- 
den language of the voice—what are 
seasons, wars, politics, earthquakes, or any 
other paltry human interests, compared 
with these? 

And yet there was a certain seasonable- 
ness in Van Story’s thoughts as he walked 
deliberately along—deliberately, and not 
with the impatience that love manifests 
usually, because he knew that on this par- 
ticular afternoon Miss Pinkton was not 
alone. ‘‘Is she ever alone?’’? he had 
thought to himself gloomily, when he had 
started out. ‘‘I can’t talk to her on a walk 
with people all around, staring at us, and 
this is about the only chance I have. O 
for half a day of last summer! Thirty 
minutes in that pavilion would be all I 
ask for. But what shall I give her for 
Christmas? Flowers and books are tame, 
and yet anything more——"’ 

While he was engaged in his reflections, 
he suddenly came across his old chum 
Castleton, who was, by the way, Miss 
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Pinkton’s cousin. ‘‘Ah, old man, whither 
away? But I think I can guess——’’ 
said that dapper individual, looking him 
over half critically. ‘*Well, Dorothy is at 
home, and surrounded by all sorts and con- 
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ditions of men. I’ve just come from there. 
And, by the way, you're wanted.’’ 
‘*Wanted where?—at Miss Pinkton’s?”’ 
said Van Story—as if he didn’t know. 
‘*Sure,’’ said Castleton. ‘‘There’s go- 
ing to be a church trimming to-morrow 
night and Dorothy has agreed to take 


charge of it. She wants you to help-—— 
she told me to tell you if I saw you.”’ 

‘*Who else is going to be there?’’ 

Castleton took his friend by the arm, 
and for a moment they both turned and 
looked over the solid iron palings down on 
the snow-garnished little grass-plot in 
front of the brownstone dwelling-house as 
if, for one instant, they had mutually agreed 
to turn their backs on the world. 

‘*Old man,’’ he said, affectionately, 
‘‘I’ve been thinking about you all the way 
from Dorothy’s, and hoping I should 
meet you. I suppose if you really could 
see Dorothy alone for an hour or so, you’d 
like it, wouldn’t you?”’ 

Van Story looked at his friend solemnly. 

‘*You know how I feel about that girl, 
of course,’’ he said, ‘‘but this beastly town 
always stands in my way.”’ 

‘*T know it. I’ve been in the same 
boat myself—simply can’t see her alone. 
People all around—at the theater, in 
restaurants and at home brothers and par- 
ents and others always dropping in. Oh, 
I’ve been there. But Dorothy’s worth 
having. Dorothy’s all right. I take a 
personal interest, you know, because I’ve 
known you both so long, and it just oc- 
curred to me that this church-trimming 
affair might give you an opening.”’ 

‘I don’t see how,’’ replied Van Story. 
‘*There’ll be a lot of church duffers there, 
will there not? The superintendent of 
the Sunday-school and the teacher of the 
young men’s Bible-class, and so on.”’ 
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‘*Well, you can get her off in a corner, 
can’t you?—or get rid of the rest of them 
in some way? Tell them it’s postponed— 
there’s your chance, old man. Christmas 
comes but once a year—make the most of 
it.*? 

Van Story turned and grasped his friend’s 


hand. ‘‘There may be something in it, old 
chap,’’ he said. ‘‘At any rate, I thank 
you. And now I must be off.’’ 


Van Story, when he arrived at the Pink- 
ton mansion, was agreeably surprised to 
find that the crowd had diminished—there 
had been an afternoon tea, and this was 
the tail end of it. 

‘*It was very good of you to come, even 
if you are late,’’ she said. ‘‘You don’t 
do this sort of thing very often, do you?’’ 

‘*Not any oftener’’—Van Story was 
going to add, ‘‘than I can help,’’ but 
stopped himself for an instant. Then he 
thought it better to be strictly honest and 
so he added—‘‘than I can help. I hate 
this sort of thing,’’ he continued, looking 
her frankly in her blue eyes, ‘‘because, 
you know, it’s so unsatisfactory.’ 

‘*Sir!’’ she pouted back, ‘‘do you mean 
to say that my tea is unsatisfactory?’’ 

He nodded. ‘‘For me, I mean,’’ he 
added. He lowered his voice, although 
this was hardly necessary, as three women 
on their right—the left-overs—were dis- 
cussing the opera. 

‘*T shall never be able to see you alone, ’ 
he said. 

‘What makes you think that?’ 

‘Well, haven’t I been trying to for 
weeks?”’ 

She smiled. 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again. By the way, will you help us trim 
the church to-morrow night?’’ 

‘*That’s manual labor. ’’ 

‘*T know it, and that’s what I want you 
for. If you don’t like teas, you surely 
will enjoy trimming a church. That will 
give you something to do. I know you 
are strong, because you used to play foot- 
ball, and besides, you look strong.’ 

‘*Do I—really? So does a hired man.’ 

She pouted again. 

‘*Now I intended that for a compliment, 
and it was horrid of you to turn it the other 
way. But you will come, will you not? 
You know the church—the large old-fash- 
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the 


ioned brick that sets off the avenue. 
sexton will have the ladder, and 
greens have all been ordered.’’ 

Van Story smiled at her enthusiasm. 

‘*Who’s going to be there?’’ he asked. 

‘Let me see. They’ve placed me in 
charge of the affair, you know, because I 
really felt I ought to do something this 
year, and there will be four others to help 
—the superintendent, Mr. Pumpton; the 
infants’ Bible-class teacher, Mr. Huddle: 
the assistant organist, Mr. Wringer, and 
Vestryman Springer—that makes six in 
all, doesn’t it—counting us in?’’ 

Van Story arose. 

‘*‘That’s four too many,’’ he said, as he 
held her hand. ‘‘Don’t you think gso?’’ 

She flushed slightly. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, softly. ‘‘But—you’ll 
be there, won’t you? Surely?”’ 

‘*T’ll be there, ’’ he replied. ‘*To-morrow 
night at eight.’’ 

As he walked back down the avenue, 
Van Story almost shouted to himself in 
the exuberance of his new thought. Here 
at last was his opportunity, after so much 
waiting—after the long days spent in 
hoping against hope that the next time 
he might stand face to face with this 
beautiful girl and tell her how much he 
loved her—here, at last, was his chance. 
He hastily repeated over the names of the 
church-trimming party that he might not 
forget them. He would go to the sexton, 
find their addresses, and the rest was easy. 

That individual was at his home, read- 
ing the afternoon paper, which he put down 
apologetically as Van Story entered. 

‘I am from Miss Pinkton, about trim- 
ming the church to-morrow night. Have 
the greens been ordered ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir; they will be delivered to- 
morrow.’’ 

‘‘And the church will be open?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir; I will open the side chancel 
door at 7:30.’ 

‘*Good. And now will you be so kind 
as to give me the names and addresses of 
Mr. Pumpton, Mr. Huddle, Mr. Wringer 
and Mr. Springer?*’ 

The sexton called 








them out from his 


record-book, and Van Story, armed with the 
precious paper, hurried off to the nearest 
hotel typewriter. 
‘‘T want this dictated on plain paper,”’ 
14 
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he said to that imperturbable young lady, 
and he gave the following brief business 
note :— 


‘‘DearR Srr:—Owing to an unexpected 
and important engagement of the head of 
the Trimming Committee, I am requested 
by Miss Pinkton to say that the trimming 
of the church, which was to have taken 
place to-morrow njght, is postponed. You 
will therefore please not attend to-morrow 
night, but come on the night following. 

‘*Yours truly, W.A. Van Story.’’ 


‘*T want that letter to be sent to each of 
these four addresses,’’ he said, ‘‘at once;’’ 
and as he hurried over to his jeweler he 
exclaimed gleefully to himself, ‘‘At last!’’ 

The next evening, they walked over to 
the church together. 

‘*We must be early,’’ she said, as she 
sat down on the steps leading up to the 
altar. The pulpit, tall and grim and 
stately, towered above her shapely head 
almost like a benediction. Far above 
them, the lights in the chandelier gleamed 
fitfully. 

Surely, could there be a better place to 
love and be loved than in the sacred sanc- 
tuary set within the beating heart of the 
sordid world and yet so far removed from 
it? And as she looked up at him, instinct- 
ively she felt that in such a place his words 
must ring true, and that she might trust 
him. 

He took her hand. 

‘*Dorothy,’’ he said, ‘‘I couldn’t have 
told you how much I loved you before. I 
wanted your answer all to myself. Some- 
how, the sea of city life seemed to shut 
out the sound of my voice. I longed for 
a quiet country lane, or the great silent 
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ocean. But I could not wait. And here 
at last we are safe.’’ 
He put his arm around her. ‘‘Do you 


love me?’’ he said. 

Her head dropped silently down on his 
shoulder. 

And then followed that blissful moment, 
a& moment that st&nds out in one’s life for- 
ever after—the moment of life, when 
love’s dream is realized, and to these two 
it was as if the chorus of unseen saints was 
chanting their happiness. 


Suddenly she raised her head. There 


was a mischievous twinkle in her eyes. 
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**You 
she said. 

‘‘No, I haven’t,’’ he replied trium- 
phantly, misunderstanding her. ‘‘I have 
it here.”’ 

He produced a tiny object that glittered 
in the dim light and sent out tiny shafts 
of lambent fire. 

‘*Your Christmas present,’’ he said. 
‘‘Two days ahead, but none the less real. 
I didn’t know what to give you, until I 
thought of this.”’ 

He slipped it on her finger. 

‘‘It is -beautiful,’’ she said at last, 
‘*beautiful.’’ 

There was a moment of silence, inter- 
rupted by a sound like the chirping of joy- 
ful birds. 

Then she spoke again. 

‘When I said you had forgotten some- 
thing,’’ she said, the twinkle coming back 
to her eyes, ‘‘I wasn’t thinking of this.’’ 

She held up the ring admiringly. ‘‘I 
was thinking of the others—why, they may 
be here any minute.’’ 

Van Story caught her hand in his once 
more. 

‘*No,’’ he said, smilingly. ‘‘ You see, 
dear, it was my only chance. I just had to 
do it. I sent word to all the others— 
wrote them each a note, you know, that 
this thing was postponed until to-morrow 
night, on account of an important engage- 
ment. You didn’t mind, did you? It 
was the truth, wasn’t it? I wanted to be 
alone with you. It was our only chance. 
Don’t you see it was?’’ 

She dropped her hands by her side sud- 
denly. The color left her face and then 
came back again. 

‘¢You did that?’’ she said. ‘‘How could 
you?) How dreadful! Oh, why did you 
do it? What can I ever say to them? 
You wrote and told them not to come to- 
night—did you do that?’ 

He caught her hands again in his. 

Above, the stately old church bells in 
the spire chanted out the hour. 

‘*Yes, dearest,’’ he said, ‘‘I did it, and 
I’m glad of it. Nothing can ever make me 
sorry. I wrote the whole bunch of ’em not 
to come.*’ 

She raised her half-mournful, half-merry 
eyes to his. 

‘*So did I,’’ she said. 


have forgotten something, ’*’ 
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By HERBERT GEORGE WELLS. 


BOOK ONE. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND.—THE 


Farm.—( Continued. ) 


VIII. 


HEN the unfortunate Skinner got out 

of the South-Eastern train at Urshot 
that evening, it was already nearly dusk. 
The train was late, but not inordinately 
late—and Mr. Skinner remarked as much 
to the station-master. Perhaps he saw a 
certain pregnancy in the station-master’s 
eye. After the briefest hesitation, and 
with a confidential movement of his hand 
to the side of his mouth, he asked if 
‘‘anything’’ had happened that day. 

‘‘How d’yer mean?’’ said the station- 
master, a man with a hard, emphatic voice. 

‘‘Thethe ‘ere waptheth and thingth.’’ 

‘‘We ’aven’t ’ad much time to think of 
waptheth,’’ said the station-master, agree- 
ably. ‘‘We’ve been too busy with your 
brasted ’ens,’’ and he broke the news of 
the pullets to Mr. Skinner as one might 
break the window of an adverse politician. 

‘‘You ain’t ’eard anything of Mithith 
Thkinner?’’? asked Skinner, amidst that 
missile shower of pithy information and 
comment. 

‘No fear!’’ said the station-master—as 
though even he drew the line somewhere in 
the matter of knowledge. 

‘‘T mutht make inquireth ‘bout thith,’ 
said Mr. Skinner, edging out of reach 
of the station-master’s concluding gener- 
alizations about the responsibility attaching 
to the excessive nurture of hens. . . . 

Going through Urshot, Mr. Skinner was 
hailed by a lime-burner from the pits over 
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by Hankey and asked if he was 
looking for his hens. 

‘*You ain’t ‘’eard anything of 
Mithith Thkinner?’’ he asked. 

The lime-burner—his exact phrases need 
not concern us—expressed his superior in- 
terest in hens. . . . 

It was already dark—as dark at least as 
a clear night in the English June can be— 
when Skinner—or his head at any rate— 
came into the bar of the Jolly Drovers and 
said: ‘‘’Ello. You ‘aven’t ’eard anything 
of thith ’ere thtory ’bout my ‘enth, ’ave 
you?”’ 

“Oh, ’aven’t we!’’ said Mr. Fulcher. 
‘*Why, part of the story’s been and bust 
into my stable one chapter 
smashed a ’ole in Missis Vicar’s greén‘ouse 
—I beg ’er pardon—conservarratory.”’ 

Skinner came in. ‘‘I'd like thomething 
a little comforting,’’ he said; ‘*’ot gin and 
water’th about my figure,’’ and everybody 
began to tell him things about the pullets. 
**Grathuth me!’’ said Skinner. 

‘*You ’aven’t veard anything about 
Mithith Thkinner, ’ave you?’’ he asked, 
in a pause. 

‘‘That we ’aven’t!’’ said Mr. Wither- 
spoon. ‘‘We ’aven't thought of ’er. We 
ain’t thought nothing of either of you.”’ 

‘*Ain’t you been ‘ome to-day?’’ asked 
Fulcher, over a tankard. 

“it of those brasted birds ‘ave 
pecked ‘er,’’ began Mr. Witherspoon, and 
left the full horror to their unaided imagi- 
nations. .. . 
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It appeared to the meeting at the time 
that it would be an interesting end to an 
eventful day to go with Skinner and see if 
anything had happened to Mrs. Skinner. 

One never knows what luck one may 
have when accidents are at large. But Mr. 
Skinner standing at the bar and drinking 
his hot gin and water, with one eye roving 
over the things at the back of the bar and 
the other fixed on the Absolute, missed the 
psychological moment. 

‘*‘T thuppothe there ’athen’t been any 
trouble with any of thethe big waptheth 
to-day anywhere?’’ he asked, with an elab- 
orate detachment of manner. 

‘Been too busy with your ’ens,’ 
Fulcher. 

‘‘T thuppothe they’ve all gone in now 
anyhow ’’ said Skinner. 

‘*What—the ’ens?’’ 

‘*‘T wath thinking of the waptheth more 
particularly, ’’ said Skinner. 

And then, with an air of circumspection 
that would have awakened suspicion in a 
week-old baby, and laying the accent 
heavily on most of the words he chose, he 
asked: ‘‘I thuppothe nobody ’athen’t ’eard 
of any other dig thingth about, ’ave they? 
Big dogth or catth or anything of that 
thort? Theemth to me if thereth big henth 
and big waptheth comin’ on 

He laughed with a fine pretense of talk- 
ing idly. 

But a brooding expression came upon 
the faces of the Hickleybrow men. Fulcher 
was the ‘irst to give their condensing 
thought the concrete shape of words. 

‘*A cat to match they ’ens ~ 
Fulcher. 

‘‘Aye!’’ said Witherspoon, ‘‘a cat to 
match they ’ens.’’ 

‘**T would be a tiger,’’ said Fulcher. 

‘*More’n a tiger,’’ said Witherspoon. 

When at last Skinner followed the lonely 
footpath over the brow that separates 
Hickleybrow from the somber, pine-shaded 
hollow in whose black shadows the gi- 
gantic canary creeper grappled silently 
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with the Experimental Farm, he followed 
it alone. 

He was distinctly seen to rise against the 
sky-line, against the warm, clear immensity 
of the northern sky—for so far public in- 
terest followed him—and to descend again 
into the night, into an obscurity from 
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which it would seem he will nevermore 
emerge. He passed—intoa mystery. No 
one knows to this day what happened to 
him after he crossed the brow. When, 
later on, the two Fulchers and Witherspoon, 
moved by their own imaginations, came 
up the hill and stared after him, the night 
had swallowed him up altogether. 

The three men stood close. There was 
not a sound out of the wooded blackness 
that hid the Farm from their eyes. 

‘‘Tt’s all right,’’ said young Fulcher, 
ending a silence. 

‘‘Don’t see any lights,’’ said Wither- 
spoon. 

‘*You wouldn’t from here.’’ 

‘*It’s misty,’’ said the elder Fulcher. 

They meditated for a space. 

‘*°E’d ’ave come back if anything was 
wrong,’’ said young Fulcher, and this 
seemed so obvious and conclusive that 
presently old Fulcher said ‘‘Well,’’ and 
the three went home to bed—thoughtfully, 
I will admit. 

A shepherd out by Huxter’s Farm 
heard a squealing in the night that he 
thought was foxes, and in the morning one 
of his lambs had been killed, dragged half- 
way toward Hickleybrow and partially de- 
voured. ... 

The inexplicable part of it all is the ab- 
sence of any indisputable remains of Skin- 
ner! 

Many weeks after, amidst the charred 
ruins of the Experimental Farm there was 
found something which may or may not 
have been a human shoulderblade, and in 
another part of the ruins a long bone greatly 
gnawed and equally doubtful. Near the 
stile going up toward Eyebright, there was 
found a glass eye, and many people dis- 
covered thereupon that Skinner had owed 
much of his personal charm to such a pos- 
session. It stared out upon the world 
with that same inevitable effect of detach- 
ment, that same severe melancholy, that 
had been the redemption of his else worldly 
countenance. 

And about the ruins industrious research 
discovered the metal rings and charred 
coverings of two linen buttons, three 
shanked buttons entire and one of that 
metallic sort which is used in the less con- 
spicuous sutures of the human (conomy. 
These remains have been accepted by 





persons in authority as conclusive of a de- 
stroyed and scattered Skinner, but for my 
own entire conviction, and in view of his 
distinctive idiosyncrasy, I must confess 
I should prefer fewer buttons and more 
bones. 

The glass eye, of course, has an air of 
extreme conviction, but if it really is Skin- 
ner’s—and even Mrs. Skinner did not cer- 
tainly know if that immobile eye of his was 
glass—something has changed it from a 
liquid brown to a serene and confident blue. 
That shoulderblade is an extremely doubt- 
ful document, and I would like to put it 
side by side with the gnawed scapule of 
a few of the commoner domestic animals 
before I admit its humanity. 

And where were Skinner’s boots, for 
example? Perverted and strange as a 
rat’s appetite must be, is it conceivable that 
the same creatures that could leave a lamb 
only half eaten would finish up Skinner, 
hair, bones, teeth and boots? 

I have closely questioned as many as I 
could of those who knew Skinner at all 
intimately, and they one and all agree that 
they cannot imagine anything eating him. 
He was the sort of man, as a retired sea- 
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faring person living in one of Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs’ cottages at Dunton Green told me 
with a guarded significance of manner not 
uncommon in those parts, who would ‘‘get 
washed up anyhow’’ and as regards the 
devouring element was ‘‘fit to put a fire 
out.’’ He considered that Skinner would 
be as safe on a raft as anywhere. The 
retired seafaring man added that he 
wished to say nothing whatever against 
Skinner; facts were facts. And rather 
than have his clothes made by Skinner, the 
retired seafaring man remarked he would 
take his chance of being locked up. 
These observations certainly do not present 
Skinner in the light of an appetizing object. 

To be perfectly frank with the reader, I 
do not believe he ever went back to the 
Experimental Farm. I believe he hovered 
through long hesitations about the fields of 
the Hickleybrow glebe, and finally when 
that squealing began tock the line of least 
resistance out of his perplexities into the 
Incognito. 

And in the Incognito, whether of this 
or of some other world, unknown to us, 
he obstinately and quite indisputably has 
remained to this day. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD.—THE GIANT Rats. 


I. 


It was two nights after the disappearance 
of Mr. Skinner that the Podbourne doctor 
was out late near Hankey, driving in his 
buggy. He had been up all night assist- 
ing another undistinguished citizen into 
this curious world of ours, and, his task 
accomplished, he was driving homeward in 
a drowsy mood enough. It was about two 
o’clock in the morning, and the waning 
moon was rising. The summer night had 
gone cold and there was a low-lying whitish 
mist that made things indistinct. He was 
quite alone—for his coachman was ill in 
bed—and there was nothing to be seen on 
either hand but a drifting mystery of 
hedge running athwart the yellow glare 
of his lamps, and nothing to hear but the 
clitter-clatter of his horse and the grind 
and the hedge echo of his wheels. His 
horse was as trustworthy as himself, and 
one does not wonder that he dozed. . 
You know that intermittent drowsing as 


one sits—the drooping of the head, the 
nodding to the rhythm of the wheels, then 
chin upon the breast and at once the sud- 
den start up again. 

. . ‘*Pitter, litter, patter.’’ 

What was that? 

It seemed to the doctor he had heard a 
thin, shrill squeal close at hand. For a 
moment he was quite awake. He said a 
word or two of undeserved rebuke to his 
horse, and looked about him. He tried to 
persuade himself that he had heard the 
distant squeal of a fox—or perhaps a young 
rabbit gripped by a ferret. 

‘‘Swish, swish, swish, pitter, patter, 
swish.”’ Ae 

What was that? 

He felt he was getting fanciful. He 
shook his shoulders and told his horse to 
get on. He listened and heard nothing. 

But was it nothing? 

He had the queerest impression that 
something had just peeped over the hedge 
at him, a queer big head. With round 
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ears! He peered hard, but he could see 
nothing. 

‘* Nonsense,’ he said. 

He sat up with the idea that he had 
dropped into a nightmare, gave his horse 
the slightest touch of the whip, spoke 
to it, and peered again over the hedge. 
The glare of his lamp, however, together 
with the mist, rendered things indistinct 
and he could distinguish nothing. It came 
into his head, he says, that there could be 
nothing there, because if there was his 
horse would have shied at it. Yet, for all 
that, his senses remained nervously awake. 

Then he heard, quite distinctly, a soft pat- 
tering of feet in pursuit along the road. 

He would not believe his ears about that. 
He could not look around, for the road had a 
sinuous curve just there. He whipped up 
his horse and glanced sidewise again. 
And then he saw quite distinctly, where 
a ray from his lamp leaped a low stretch of 
hedge, the curved back of—some big 
animal, he couldn’t tell what, going along 
in quick, convulsive leaps. 

He says he thought of the old tales of 
witchcraft—the thing was so utterly unlike 
any animal he knew—and he tightened 
his hold on the reins for fear of the fear 
of his horse. Educated man as he was, he 
admits that he asked himself if this could 
be something that his horse could not see. 

Ahead, and drawing near, in silhouette 
against the rising moon, was the outline 
of the little hamlet of Hanxey, comforting, 
though it showed never a light, and he 
cracked his whip and spoke again, and then 
in a flash the rats were at him! 

He had passed a gate, and as he did so 
the foremost rat came leaping over into the 
road. The thing sprang upon him out 
of vagueness into the utmost clearness, 
the sharp, eager, round-eared face, the 
long body exaggerated by its movement, 
and, what particularly struck him, the pink 
webbed fore feet of the beast. What must 
have made it more horrible to him at 
the time, was that he had no idea the 
thing was any created beast he knew. He 
did not recognize it as a rat because of the 
size. His horse gave a bound as the thing 
dropped into the road beside it. The 
little lane woke into tumult at the report 
of the whip and the doctor’s shout. The 
whole thing suddenly went fast. 


‘*Rattle-clatter, clash, clatter.’’ 

The doctor, one gathers, stood up, 
shouted to his horse, and slashed with all! 
his strength. The rat winced and swerved 
most reassuringly at his blow—in the glance 
of his lamp he could see the fur furrow 
under the lash—and he slashed again and 
again, heedless and unaware of the second 
pursuer that gained upon his off side. 

He let the reins go, and glanced back, 
to discover the third rat in pursuit be- 
hind. 

His horse bounded forward. The buggy 
leaped high atarut. Fora frantic minute, 
perhaps, everything seemed to be going 
in leaps and bounds. 

It was sheer good luck that the horse 
came down in Hankey, and not either be- 
fore or after the houses had been passed. 

No one knows how the horse came 
down, whether it stumbled or whether the 
rat on the off side really got home with 
one of those slashing down strokes of the 
teeth (given with the full weight of the 
body), and the doctor never discovered that 
he himself was bitten until he was inside 
the brickmaker’s house, much less did he 
discover when the bite occurred, though 
bitten he was and badly—a long slash like 
the slash of a double tomahawk that had cut 
two parallel ribbons of flesh from his left 
shoulder. 

He was standing up in his buggy at one 
moment and in the next he had leaped to 
the ground, with his ankle, though he did 
not know it, badly sprained, and he was 
cutting furiously at a third rat that was 
flying directly at him. He scarcely remem- 
bers the leap he must have made over the 
top of the wheel as the buggy came over, 
so obliteratingly hot and swift did his im- 
pressions rush upon him. I think, myself, 
that the horse reared up with the rat biting 
again at its throat and fell sidewise and 
carried the whole affair over, and that the 
doctor sprang, as it were, instinctively. 
As the buggy came down, the receiver of 
the lamp smashed and suddenly poured a 
flare of blazing oil, a thud of white flame, 
into the struggle. 

That was the first thing the brickmaker 
saw. 

He had heard the clatter of the doctor's 
approach and—though the doctor’s mem- 
ory has nothing of this—wild shouting. 














He had got out of bed hastily, and as 
he did so came the terrific smash and up 
shot the glare outside the rising blind. 
‘‘Tt was brighter than day,’’ he says. He 
stood, blind-cord in hand, and stared out 
of the window at a nightmare transforma- 
tion of the familiar road before him. The 
black figure of the doctor with his whirling 
whip danced out against the flame. The 
horse kicked indistinctly, half hidden by 
the blaze, with a rat at its throat. In the 
obscurity against the churchyard wall, the 
eyes of a second monster shone wickedly. 
Another—a mere dreadful blackness with 
red-lit eyes and flesh-colored hands— 


clutched unsteadily on the wall coping to 
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which it had leaped at the flash of the ex- 
ploding lamp. 

You know the keen face of a rat, those 
two sharp teeth, those pitiless eyes. Seen 
magnified to near six times its linear di- 
mensions, and still more magnified by 
darkness and amazement and the leaping 
fancies of a fitful blaze, it must have been 
an ill sight for the brickmaker—-still more 
than half asleep. 

Then the doctor had grasped the oppor- 
tunity, that momentary respite the flare 
afforded, and was out of the brickmaker’s 
sight below, battering the door with the 
butt of his whip. 
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The brickmaker would not let him in 
until he had got a light. 

There are those who have blamed the 
man for that, but, until I know my own 
courage better, I hesitate to join their 
number. 

The doctor yelled and hammered. 

The brickmaker says he was weeping 
with terror when at last the door was 
opened. 

‘*Bolt,’’ said the doctor, 
could not say, ‘‘bolt the door.’’ He tried 
to help and was of no service. The brick- 
maker fastened the door, and the doctor 
had to sit on the chair beside the clock for 
a space before he could go upstairs. 


‘*bolt’’—he 





AND SLASHED WITH ALL HIS STRENGTH.” 


yoy 


‘‘T don’t know what they are/’’ he re- 
peated several times—‘‘I don’t know what 
they are with a high note on the 
*Sare..”* 

The brickmaker would have got him 
whisky, but the doctor would not be left 
alone with nothing but a flickering light 
just then. 

It was long before the brickmaker could 
get him to go upstairs. 

And when the fire was out, the giant rats 
came back, took the dead horse, dragged 
it across the churchyard into the brick- 
field, and ate at it until it was dawn, none 
even then daring to disturb them. . . , 
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II. 


Redwood went round to Bensington about 
eleven the next morning with the ‘‘second 
editions’’ of three evening papers in his 
hand. 

Bensington looked up from a despondent 
meditation over the forgotten pages of the 
most distracting novel the Brompton Road 
librarian had been able to find him. ‘‘ Any- 
thing fresh?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Two men stung near Chartham.’’ 

‘‘They ought to let us smoke out that 
nest. It’s their own fault.’’ 

‘It’s their own fault, certainly,’’ said 
Redwood. 

‘*Have you heard anything—about buy- 
ing the farm?”’ 

‘‘The house agent,’’ said Redwood, ‘‘is 
a thing with a big mouth and made of 
dense wood. It pretends some one else is 
after the house—it always does, you 
know—and won’t understand there’s a 
hurry. ‘This is a matter of life and 
death,’ I said—‘don’t you understand?’ 
It drooped its eyes half shut and said, 
‘Then why don’t you go the other 
two hundred pounds?’ I'd rather live ina 
world of solid wasps than give in to the 
stonewalling stupidity of that offensive 
creature. I——’’ 

He paused, feeling that a sentence like 
that might very easily be spoiled by its 
context. 

‘*Tt’s too much to hope,’’ said Bensing- 
ton, ‘‘that one of the wasps——”’ 

‘*The wasp has no more idea of public 
utility than a—than a house agent,’’ said 
Redwood. 

He talked for a little while about house 
agents and solicitors and people of that 
sort, in the unjust, unreasonable way in 
which so many people do somehow get 
to talk of these business calculi (‘‘Of 
all the cranky things in this cranky world, 
it is the most cranky to my mind of all, 
that while we expect honor, courage, 
efficiency, from a doctor or a soldier as 
a matter of course, a solicitor or a house 
agent is not only permitted but ex- 
pected to display nothing but a sort of 
greedy, greasy, obstructive, overreaching 
imbecility > etc.)—and then, greatly 
relieved, he went to the window and stared 
out at the Sloane Street traffic. 





Bensington had put the most exciting 
novel conceivable on the little table that 
carried his electric standard. He joined 
the fingers of his opposed hands very 
carefully and regarded them. ‘‘Redwood,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Do they say much about ws?’ 

‘*Not so much as I should expect.’’ 

‘‘They don’t denounce us at all?’’ 

‘*Not a bit, but, on the other hand, they 
don’t back up what I point out must be 
done. I’ve written to the ‘Times,’ you 
know, explaining the whole thing——"’ 

‘*We take the ‘Daily Chronicle,’ ’’ said 
Bensington. 

‘‘And the ‘Times’ has a long leader on 
the subject—a very high-class, well-written 
leader with three pieces of ‘Times’ Latin 
—‘status quo’ is one—and it reads like 
the voice of Somebody Impersonal of the 
Greatest Importance suffering from Influenza 
Headache and talking through sheets and 
sheets of felt without getting any relief 
from it whatever. Reading between the 
lines, you know, it’s pretty clear that the 
‘Times’ considers that it is useless to mince 
matters and that something (indefinite, of 
course) has to be done at once. Otherwise, 
still more undesirable consequences — 
‘Times’ English, you know, for more 
wasps and stings. Thoroughly statesman- 
like article !’’ 

‘‘And meanwhile this Bigness is spread- 
ing in all sorts of undesirable ways.’’ 

‘*Precisely.”’ 

‘‘T wonder if Skinner was right about 
those big rats i 

‘‘Oh, no! That would be too much,’’ 
said Redwood. 

He came and stood by Bensington’s 
chair. 

‘*By the by,’’ he said, with a slightly 
lowered voice, ‘‘how does she r 

He indicated the closed door. 

‘‘Cousin Jane? She simply knows 
nothing about it. Doesn’t connect us with 
it and won’t read the articles. ‘Gigantic 
wasps!’ she says; ‘I haven’t patience to 
read the papers.’ ’’ 

‘*That’s very fortunate,’’ said Redwood. 

‘*T suppose—Mrs. Redwood a: 

‘*No,’’ said Redwood, ‘‘just at pres- 
ent it happens she’s terribly worried 
about the child. You know, it keeps on.’’ 

‘*Growing?”’ 

‘*Yes. Put on forty-one ounces in ten 
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days. Weighs nearly four stone. And 
only six months old! Naturally, rather 
alarming.’ 

‘* Healthy ?’’ 

‘*Vigorous. His nurse is leaving because 
he kicks so forcibly. And everything, of 
course, shockingly outgrown. Everything, 
you know, has had to be made fresh, clothes 
and everything. Perambulator — light 
affair—broke one wheel, and the youngster 
had to be brought home on the milkman’s 
hand-truck. Yes. Quite a crowd. ; 
And we've put Georgina Phyllis back into 
his cot, and put him into the bed of Geor- 
gina Phyllis. His mother — naturally 
alarmed. Proud at first and inclined to 
praise Winkles. Not now. Feels the 
thing can’t be wholesome. You know.”’ 

“‘T imagined you were going to put him 
on diminishing doses. ’’ 

““E tried 3t;°* 

‘*Didn’t it work?’’ 

*“Howls. In the ordinary way the cry 
of a child is loud and distressing; it is for 
the good of the species that this should 
be so—but since he has been on the Her- 
akleophorbia treatment a 

‘‘Mm,’’ said Bensington, regarding his 
fingers with more resignation than he had 
hitherto displayed. ‘‘He’ll grow, as far 
as I can calculate, from the hens and 





MILKMAN S HAND-TRUCK. 


the wasps, to the height of about five 
and thirty feet—with everything about 
him in proportion 

‘*And then what'll he do?”’ 

‘‘That,’’ said Mr. Bensington, ‘‘is what 
makes the whole thing so interesting.”’ 

‘‘Confound it, man! Think of his 
clothes! And when he’s grown up,’’ added 
Redwood, ‘‘he’ll only be one solitary Gul- 
liver in a pygmy world.”’ 

Mr. Bensington’s eye over his gold rim 
was pregnant. 

‘*Why solitary?’’ he said; and repeated, 
still more darkly, ‘‘ Why solitary?’’ 

‘*But you don’t propose 

‘*T said,’’ said Mr. Bensington, with the 
self-complacency of a man who has pro- 
duced a good, significant saying, ‘‘why 
solitary ?’’ 

‘*Meaning that one might bring up other 











children ? 

‘*Meaning nothing beyond my inquiry.’ 

Redwood began to walk about the room. 
‘‘Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘one might 
But still! What are we coming to?’’ 

Bensington evidently enjoyed his line of 
high intellectual detachment. ‘‘The thing 
that interests me most, Redwood, of all 
this, is to think that his brain at the top 
of him will also, so far as my reasoning 
goes, be five and thirty feet or so above 
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our level. . . . What’s the matter?’’ 

Redwood stood at the window and stared 
at a news-placard on a_ paper-cart that 
rattled up the street. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ repeated Bensing- 
ton, rising. 

Redwood exclaimed violently. 

‘*What is it?’’ said Bensington. 

‘‘Get a paper,’’ said Redwood, moving 
doorward. 

‘““Why?”’ 

‘*Get a paper. Something 
quite catch—gigantic rats 

‘*Rats?’’ 

‘‘Yes, rats. ‘Skinner was right, after 
all!’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ 

‘*How the deuce am J to know till I see 
a paper? Great Rats! Good Lord! I 
wonder if he’s eaten!’’ 

He glanced for his hat and decided to go 
hatless. 

As he rushed downstairs two steps at a 
time, he could hear along the street the 
mighty howlings, to and fro, of the hool- 
igan paper-sellers making a boom. 

‘**Orrible affair in Kent—’orrible affair 
in Kent. Doctor . . . eaten by rats. 
Orrible affair— ’orrible affair — rats — 
eaten by Stchewpendous rats. Full par- 
ticulars—’orrible affair. ’’ 


Ill. 


Cossar, the well-known civil engineer, 
found them in the great doorway of the 
flat mansions, Redwood holding out the 
damp pink paper and Bensington on tiptoe, 
reading over his arm. Cossar was a large- 
bodied man with gaunt, inelegant limbs 
casually placed at convenient corners of his 
body, and a face like a carving abandoned 
at an early stage as altogether too unprom- 
ising for completion. His nose had been 
left square, and his lower jaw projected 
beyond his upper. He breathed audibly. 
Few people considered him handsome. 
His hair was entirely tangential and his 
voice, which he used sparingly, was pitched 
high, and had commonly a quality of bitter 
protest. He wore a gray cloth jacket suit 
and a silk hat on all occasions. He 
plumbed an abysmal trousers pocket with a 
vast red hand, paid his cabman, and came 
panting resolutely up the steps, a copy of 
the pink paper clutched about the middle 


I didn’t 
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like Jove’s thunderbolt in his hand. 

‘*Skinner?’’ Bensington was saying, re- 
gardless of his approach. 

‘‘Nothing about him,’’ said Redwood. 
‘‘Bound to be eaten. Both of them. 
It’s too terrible. . . . Hullo! Cossar!’’ 

‘*This your stuff?’’ asked Cossar, waving 
the paper. ‘*Well, why don’t you 
stop it?’’ he demanded. . . . ‘‘Can’t be 
jiggered! . . . Buy the place ?”’ he cried. 
‘*What nonsense! Burn it! I knew you 
chaps would fumble this. What are 
you to. do? Why, whatI tell you... . 
You? Do? Why!. Go up the street to the 
gunsmith’s, of course. Why? For guns. 
Yes—there’s only one shop. Get eight 
elephant-guns, of course—biggest sort of 
sporting-gun they have, see? Eh? Be- 
cause we want eight. Get a lot of ammu- 
nition. Don’t get guns without ammuni- 
tion.—No! Take the lot in a cab to— 
where’s the place? Urshot? Charing Cross 
then. There’s a train—vwell, the first train 
that starts after two. Think you can do 
it? Allright. License? Get eight, at a 
post-office, of course. Gun licenses, you 
know. Not game. Why? It’s rats. 
Obviously we must have guns—-to shoot 
the rats. Elephant-guns because they're 
big. What else could you have? You, 
Bensington, got a telephone? Yes. I'll 
ring up five of my chaps from Ealing. 
Why five? Because it’s the right number! 

Where you going, Redwood? Get 
a hat! Nonsense. Have mine. You want 
guns, man—not hats. Got money? Enough? 
All right. So long. . . . Where's the 
telephone, Bensington?’’ 

Bensington wheeled about obediently 
and led the way. 

Cossar used and replaced the instrument. 
‘‘Then there’s the wasps,’’ he said. 
‘*Sulphur and niter’ll do that. Obviously. 
Plaster of Paris. You're a chemist. 
Where can I get sulphur by the ton in 
portable sacks? What for? Why, Lord 
bless my heart and soul!—to smoke out 
the nest, of course! I suppose it must 
be suiphur, eh? You’re a chemist. Sul- 
phur best, eh?’’ 

‘*Yes, I should think sulphur.”’ 

‘‘Nothing better? . . . Right. That’s 
your job. That’sall right. Get as much 
sulphur as you can—saltpeter to make it 
burn. Sent? Charing Cross. Right away. 


’ 
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See they do it. Follow it Any- 
thing?’’ 

He thought a moment. 

‘*Plaster of Paris—any sort of plaster— 
bung up nest—holes—you know. That 
I'd better get.’’ 

‘*How much?’’ 

‘*How much what?’’ 

‘*Sulphur.’’ 

‘*Ton, see?’’ 

Bensington 
tightened his 
glasses with a 
hand tremu- 
lous with de- 


termination. 


up. 


‘*Right,’’? he 
said, Very 
curtly. 


‘*Money in 
your pocket?”’ 


asked Cossar. 
‘*Hang 
checks. They 


may not know 
you. Pay cash. 
Obviously. 
Where’s your 
bank? All 
right. Stop 
on the way and 
get forty 
pounds, ’’ 

Another 
meditation. 
‘If we leave 
this job for 
public officials, 
we shall have 
all Kent in tat- 
ters,’’ said 
Cossar. ‘‘Now 
is there—any- 
thing? No! 
Hl 

He stretched a vast hand toward a cab 
that became convulsively eager to serve 
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him. ‘‘Cab, sir?’’ said the cabman. ‘‘Ob- 
viously,’’ said Cossar; and Bensington, 


still hatless, paddled down the steps and 
prepared to mount. 

‘“*I think,’’ he said, with his hand on 
the cab apron and a sudden glance up at 
the windows of his flat, ‘‘I ought to tell my 
Cousin Jane ie 
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LET FLY AT SOMETHING GRAY THAT LEAPED 
PAST HIM.”’ 
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‘*More time to tell her when you come 
back,’’ said Cossar, thrusting him in with 
a vast hand expanded over his back. 
‘*Clever chaps,’’ remarked Cossar, ‘‘but 

initiative whatever. Cousin Jane in- 


no 
deed! I know her. Rot these Cousin 
Janes! Country infested with ‘em. I 


suppose I shall have to spend the whole 
blessed night seeing they do what they 
know perfectly 
wellthey ought 
to do allalong. 
I wonder if it’s 
research makes 
*em like that, 
or Cousin Jane 
or what?’’ 

He dismissed 
this obscure 
problem, med- 
itated for a 
space upon his 
watch and de- 
cided there 
would be just 
time to drop 
into a restau- 
rant and get 
some lunch be- 
fore he hunted 
up the plaster 
and took it to 
Charing Cross. 

The train 
started at five 
minutes past 
three and he 
arrived at 
Charing Cross 
at a quarter to 
three, to find 
Bensington in 
heated argu- 
ment between 
two policemen 
and his van-driver outside, and Redwood 
in the luggage- office involved in some tech- 
nical obscurity about his ammunition. 
Everybody was pretending not to know any- 
thing or to have any authority, in the way 
dear to South-Eastern officials when they 
catch you in a hurry. 

‘*Pity they can’t shoot all these officials 
and get a new lot,’’ remarked Cossar, with 
asigh. But the time was too limited for 
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anything fundamental, and so he swept 
through these minor controversies, disin- 
terred what may or may not have been the 
station-master from some obscure hiding- 
place, walked about the premises holding 
him and giving orders in his name, and 
was out of the station with everybody 
and everything aboard before that official 
was fully awake to the breaches in the 
most sacred routines and regulations that 
were being committed. 

‘*Who was he?’’ said the high official, 
caressing the arm Cossar had gripped, and 
smiling with knit brows. 

‘‘°E was a gentleman, sir,’’ said a 
porter, ‘‘anyhow. ‘Im and all ‘is party 
traveled first-class.’’ 

‘‘Well, we got him and his stuff off 
pretty sharp—whoever he was,’’ said the 
high official, rubbing his arm with some- 
thing approaching satisfaction. 

And as he walked slowly back, blinking 
in the unaccustomed daylight, toward that 
dignified retirement in which the higher 
officials at Charing Cross shelter from the 
importunity of the vulgar, he smiled still 
at his unaccustomed energy. It was a 
very gratifying revelation of his own pos- 
sibilities, in spite of the stiffness of his 
arm. He wished some of those confounded 
armchair critics of railway management 
could have seen it. 


IV. 


By five o’clock that evening, this ama- 
zing Cossar, with no appearance of hurry 
at all, had got all the stuff for his fight 
with insurgent Bigness, out of Urshot and 
on the road to Hickleybrow. Two barrels 
of paraffin and a load of dry brushwood he 
had bought in Urshot. Plentiful sacks of 
sulphur, eight elephant-guns and ammu- 
nition with explosive bullets, three light 
breech-loaders with small-shot ammunition 
for the wasps, a hatchet, two billhooks, a 
pick and three spades, two coils of rope, 
some bottled beer, soda and whisky, one 
gross of packets of rat-poison and cold 
provisions for three days had come down 
from London. All these things he had 


sent on in a coal-trolley and a hay-wagon 
in the most businesslike way, except the 
guns and ammunition, which were stuck 
under the seat of the Red Lion wagonette 
appointed to bring on Redwood and the 
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five picked men who had come up from 
Ealing at Cossar’s summons. 

Cossar conducted all these transactions 
with an invincible air of commonplace, in 
spite of the fact that Urshot was in a panic 
about the rats and all the drivers had to be 
specially paid. All the shops were shut 
in the place and scarcely a soul abroad in 
the street, and when he banged at a door a 
window was apt to open. He seemed to 
consider that the conduct of business from 
open windows was an entirely legitimate 
and obvious method. Finally he and Ben- 
sington got the Red Lion dogcart, and set 
off, with the wagonette, to overtake the 
baggage. They did this a little beyond 
the cross-roads, and so reached Hickley- 
brow first. 

Bensington, with a gun between his 

knees, sitting beside Cossar in the dogcart, 
developed a long-germinated amazement. 
All they were doing was, no doubt, as 
Cossar insisted, quite the obvious thing to 
do, only ! In England one so rarely 
does the obvious thing. He glanced from 
his neighbor’s feet to the boldly sketched 
hands upon the reins. Cossar had appar- 
ently never driven before, and he was keep- 
ing the line of least resistance down the 
middle of the road by some no doubt quite 
obvious, but certainly unusual, light of his 
own. : 
A stile and a path across the fields 
caught his eye and reminded him of that 
other bright day, so recent in time, so 
remote in its emotions, when he had 
walked from Urshot to the Experimental 
Farm to see the giant chicks. 

Fate plays with us. 

‘*Tcheck tcheck,’’ said Cossar. 
up,*’ , 

It was a hot midday afternoon, not a 
breath of wind, and the dust was thick in 
the roads. Few people were about, but 
the deer beyond the park palings browsed 
in profound tranquillity. They saw a couple 
of big wasps stripping a gooseberry-bush 
just outside Hickleybrow, and another was 
crawling up and down the front of the 
little grocer’s shop in the village street 
trying to find an entry. The grocer was 
dimly visible within, with an ancient fowl- 
ing-piece in hand, watching its endeavors. 
The driver of the wagonette pulled up out- 
side the Jolly Drovers and informed 





‘*Get 








Redwood that his part of the bargain was 
done. In this contention he was presently 
joined by the drivers of the wagon and the 
trolley. Not only did they maintain this, 
but they refused to let the horses be taken 
farther. 

‘“‘Them big rats is nuts on ’orses,’’ the 
trolley driver kept on repeating. 

Cossar surveyed the controversy for a 
moment. 

‘‘Get the things out of that wagonette,’ 
he said, and one of his men, a tall, fair, 
dirty engineer, obeyed. 

‘‘Gimme that shotgun,’’ said Cossar. 

He placed himself between the drivers. 

‘‘We don’t want you to drive,’’ he said. 
‘‘You can say what you like,’’ he con- 
ceded, ‘‘but we want these horses.’’ 

They began to argue, but he continued 


speaking. 

‘If you try and assault us, I shall, in 
self-defense, let fly at your legs. The horses 
are going on.’’ 

He treated the incident as closed. ‘‘Get 
up on that wagon, Flack,’’ he said to a 
thickset, wiry, little man. ‘‘Boon, take 
the trolley.”’ 

The two drivers blustered to Redwood. 

‘‘You’ve done your duty to your em- 
ployers,’’ said Redwood. ‘‘You stop in 
this village until we come back. No one 
will blame you, seeing we’ve got guns. 
We've no wish to do anything unjust or 
violent, but this occasion is pressing. Ill 
pay if anything happens to the horses, 
never fear.’’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ said Cossar, who 
rarely promised. 

They left the wagonette behind and the 
men who were not driving went afoot. 
Over each shoulder sloped a gun. It was 
the oddest little expedition for an English 
country road, more like a Yankee party 
trekking West in the good old Indian days. 

They went up the road, until at the 
crest by the stile they came into sight of 
the Experimental Farm. They found a little 
group of men there, with a gun or so—the 
two Fulchers were among them—and one 
man, a stranger from Maidstone, stood out 
before the others and watched the place 
through an opera-glass. 

These men turned and stared at Red- 
wood’s party. 

‘‘Anything fresh?’’ said Cossar. 
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‘‘The waspses keeps a-comin’ and a- 
goin’,’’ said old Fulcher. ‘‘Can’t see 
as they bring anything.”’ 

‘*The canary creeper’s got in among the 
pine-trees now,’’ said the man with the 
lorgnette. ‘‘It wasn’t there this morning. 
You can see it grow while you watch it.”’ 

He took out a handkerchief and wiped 
his object-glasses with careful deliberation. 

‘‘T reckon you’re going down there,’’ 
ventured Skelmersdale. 

‘*Will you come?’’ said Cossar. 

Skelmersdale seemed to hesitate. 

‘*Tt’s an all-night job.”’ 

Skelmersdale decided that he wouldn’t. 

‘*Rats about?’’ asked Cossar. 

‘‘One was in the pines this morning— 
rabbiting, we reckon.’’ 

Cossar slouched on to overtake the party. 

Bensington, regarding the Experimental 
Farm under his hand, was able to gage 
now the vigor of the Food. His first 
impression was that the house was smaller 
than he had thought, very much smaller; 
his second was to perceive that all the veg- 
etation between the house and the pine- 
wood had become extremely large. The 
roof over the well peeped amidst tussocks 
of grass a good eight feet high, and the 
canary creeper wrapped about the chimney- 
stack and gesticulated with stiff tendrils 
toward the heavens. Its flowers were 
vivid yellow splashes, distinctly visible as 
separate specks this mile away. A great 
green cable had writhed across the big 
wire enclosures of the giant hens’ run, and 
flung twining leaf-stems about two out- 
standing pines. Fully half as tall as these 
was the grove of nettles running round 
behind the cart-shed. The whole prospect 
as they drew nearer became more and more 
suggestive of a raid of pygmies upon a 
dolls’ house that has been left in a neglected 
corner of some great garden. 

There was busy coming and going from 
the wasps’ nest they saw. A swarm of 
black shapes interlaced in the air above the 
rusty hill-front beyond the pine cluster, 
and ever and again one of these would dart 
up into the sky with incredible swift- 
ness and soar off on some distant quest. 
Their humming became audible at more 
than half a mile’s distance from the Experi- 
mental Farm. Once a yellow, striped 
monster dropped toward them and hung 
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for a space watching them with its great 
compound eyes, but at an ineffectual shot 
from Cossar it darted off again. Down in 
a corner of the field, away to the right, 
several were crawling about over some 
ragged bones that were probably the re- 
mains of the lamb the rats had brought 
from Huxter’s Farm. The horses became 
very restless as they drew near these crea- 
tures. None of the party was an expert 
driver, and they had to put a man to lead 
each horse and encourage it with the voice. 

They could see nothing of the rats as 
they came up to the house, and everything 
seemed perfectly still except for the rising 
and falling 

‘*whoozzzzzzZZZ, whoo00z00-00’’ of the 
wasps’ nest. 

They led the horses into the yard and 
one of Cossar’s men, seeing the door open 
—the whole of the middle portion of the 
door had been gnawed out—walked into 
the house. Nobody missed him for the 
time, the rest being occupied with the 
barrels of paraffin, and the first intimation 
they had of his separation from them 
was the report of his gun and the whiz of 
his bullet. ‘‘Bang, bang,’’ both barrels, 
and his first bullet it seems went through 
the cask of sulphur, smashed out a stave 
from the farther side, and filled the air 
with yellow dust. Redwood had kept his 
gun in hand and let fly at something gray 
that leaped past him. He had a vision of 
the broad hind quarters, the long scaly tail, 
and long soles of the hind feet of a rat, 
and fired his second barrel. He saw Ben- 
sington drop as the beast vanished around 
the corner. 

Then for a time everybody was busy with 
a gun. For three minutes lives were cheap 
at the Experimental Farm and the bang- 
ing of guns filled the air. Redwood, 
careless of Bensington, in his excitement 
rushed in pursuit, and was knocked head- 
long by a mass of brick fragments, mortar, 
plaster, and rotten lath splinters that came 
flying out at him as a bullet whacked 
through the wall. He found himself 
sitting on the ground with blood on his 
hands and lips, and a great stillness brooded 


over all about him. 
Then a flattish voice from within the 
house remarked, ‘*‘Gee-whiz!’’ 


‘*Hullo!’’ said Redwood. 


‘Hullo there!’’ answered the voice. 

And then, ‘‘Did you chaps get ’im?”’ 

A sense of the duties of friendship re- 
turned to Redwood. ‘‘Is Mr. Bensington 
hurt?’’ he said. 

The man inside heard imperfectly. ‘‘No 
one ain't to blame if I ain’t,’’ said the 
voice outside. 

It became clearer to Redwood that he 
must have shot Bensington. He forgot the 
cuts upon his face, arose, and came back 
to find Bensington seated on the ground 
and reloading his gun. Bensington looked 
over his glasses. ‘‘We peppered him, Red- 
wood,’’ he said, and then: ‘‘He tried to 
jump over me, and knocked me down. 
But I let him have it with both barrels.’’ 

The man in the house appeared in the 
doorway. ‘‘I got him once in the chest 
and once in the side,’’ he said. 

‘*Where’s the wagons?’’ said Cossar, 
appearing amidst a thicket of gigantic ca- 
nary creeper leaves. 

It became evident, to Redwood’s amaze- 
ment, first that no one had been shot, and 
secondly that the trolley and wagon had 
shifted fifty yards and were now standing 
with interlocked wheels amidst the tangled 
distortions of Skinner’s kitchen-garden. 
The horses had stopped their plunging. 
Half-way toward them, the burst barrel of 
sulphur lay in the path with a cloud of 
sulphur dust above it. He indicated this 
to Cossar and walked toward it. ‘*Has 
any one seen that rat?’’ shouted Cossar, fol- 
lowing. ‘‘I got him in between the ribs once, 
and once in the face as he turned on me.’ 

They were joined by two men, as they 
worried at the locked wheels. 

‘*] killed that rat,’’ said one of the men. 

‘*Have they got him?’’ asked Cossar. 

‘‘Jim Bates has found him, beyond the 
hedge. I got him jest as he came round 
the corner. Whack behind the 
shoulder... . ; 

When things were a little shipshape 
again, Redwood went and stared at the 
huge misshapen corpse. The brute lay 
on its side, with its body slightly bent. 
Its rodent teeth overhanging its receding 
lower jaw gave its face a look of colossal 
feebleness, of weak avidity. It seemed not 
in the least ferocious or terrible. Its fore 
paws reminded him of lank, emaciated 
hands. Except for one neat round hole 
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with a scorched rim on each side of its 
neck, the creature was absolutely intact. 
He meditated over this fact for some time. 
‘‘There must have been two rats,’’ he said 
at last, turning away. 

‘Yes. And the one that everybody hit 

—got away.”’ 

‘‘T am certain that my own shot 
A canary creeper leaf-tendril, engaged in 
that mysterious search for a holdfast which 
constitutes a tendril’s career, bent itself 
engagingly toward his neck and made him 
step aside hastily. 

‘* Whoo-z-z-z-z-z-z-Z-Z-Z,’’ from the 
distant wasps’ nest; ‘‘whoo-00-z00-00.”’ 

This incident left the party alert but not 
unstrung. 

They got their stores into the house, 
which had evidently been ransacked by the 
rats after the flight of Mrs. Skinner, and 
four of the men took the two horses back 
to Hickleybrow. They dragged the dead 
rat through the hedge and into a position 
commanded by the windows of the house, 
and incidentally came upon a cluster of 
giant earwigs in the ditch. These creatures 
dispersed hastily, but Cossar reached out 
incalculable limbs and managed to kill sev- 
eral with his boots and gun-butt. Then 
two of the men hacked through several of 
the main stems of the canary creeper—huge 
cylinders they were, a couple of feet in 
diameter, that came out by the sink at the 
back, and while Cossar set the house in 
order for the night, Bensington, Redwood 
and one of the assistant electricians went 
cautiously round by the fowl-runs in search 
of the ratholes. 

They skirted the giant nettles widely, 
for these huge weeds threatened them with 
poison thorns a good inch long. Then 
round beyond the gnawed, dismantled stile 
they came abruptly on the huge cavernous 
throat of the most westerly of the giant 
ratholes, an evil-smelling profundity, that 
drew them up into a line together. 

‘“‘T hope they'll come out,’’ said Red- 
wood, with a glance at the penthouse of the 
well. 

‘If they don’t 
ton. 

‘*They will,’’ said Redwood. 

They meditated. 

‘‘We shall have to rig up some sort of 
flare if we do go in,’’ said Redwood. 


” 








’ reflected Bensing- 
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They went up a little path of white 
sand through the pine-wood, and halted 
presently within sight of the waspholes. 

The sun was setting now and the wasps 
were coming ‘home for good; their wings 
in the golden light made twirling haloes 
about them. The three men peered out 
from under the trees—they did not care to 
go right to the edge of the wood—and 
watched these tremendous insects drop and 
crawl for a little and enter and disappear. 

‘*They will be still in a couple of hours 
from now,’’ said Redwood. .. . ‘‘This 
is like being a boy again.’’ 

‘*We can’t miss those holes,’’ said Ben- 
sington, ‘‘even if the night is dark. By 
the by—about the light ae 

‘*Full moon,’’ said the electrician. 

They went back and consulted Cossar. 

He said that ‘‘obviously’’ they must get 
the sulphur, niter and plaster of Paris 
through the wood before twilight; and for 
that, they broke bulk and carried the sacks. 
After the necessary shouting of the prelim- 
inary directions, never a word was spoken, 
and as the buzzing of the wasps’ nest died 
away there was scarcely a sound in the 
world but the noise of footsteps, the heavy 
breathing of burdened men and thud of 
the sacks. They all took turns at that 
labor except Mr. Bensington, who was man- 
ifestly unfit. He took post in the Skin- 
ners’ bedroom with a rifle, to watch the 
carcass of the dead rat, and of the others 
they took turns to rest from sack-carrying 
and to keep watch two at a time upon the 
ratholes behind the nettle-grove. The 
pollen-sacs of the nettles were ripe, and 
every now and then the vigil would be 
enlivened by the dehiscence of these, the 
bursting of the sacs sounding exactly like 
the crack of a pistol, and the pollen-grains 
as big as buckshot pattered all about them. 

Mr. Bensington sat at his window ina 
hard horsehair-stuffed armchair, covered 
by a grubby antimacassar that had given 
a touch of social distinction to the Skin- 
ners’ sitting-room for many years. His un- 
accustomed rifle rested on the sill, and his 
spectacles watched the dark bulk of the 
dead rat in the fast-thickening twilight. 
There was a faint smell of paraffin with- 
out—for one of the casks leaked and 
it mingled with a less unpleasant odor 
arising from the hacked and crushed 








creeper. Within, when he turned his 
head, a blend of faint domestic scents, 
beer, cheese, rotten apples and old boots 
as the leading motifs, was full of remi- 
niscences of the vanished Skinners. He 
regarded the dim room for a space. The 
furniture had been greatly disordered— 
perhaps by some inquisitive rat, but a coat 
upon a clothes-peg on the door, a razor and 
some dirty scraps of paper and a piece of 
soap that had hardened through years of 
disuse into a horny cube, were redolent of 
Skinner’s distinctive personality. It came 
to Bensington’s mind with a complete nov- 
elty of realization that in all probability 
the man had been killed and eaten, at 
least in part, by the monster that now lay 
dead there in the darkling. 

To think of all that a harmless-looking 
discovery in chemistry may lead to! 

Here he was in homely England and 
yet in infinite danger, sitting out alone 
with a gun in a twilit, ruined house, re- 
mote from every comfort and—by Jove! 

He grasped now how profoundly the 
order of the universe had changed for him. 
He had come right away to this amazing 
experience without even saying a word to 
his Cousin Jane! 

What must she be thinking of him? 

He tried to imagine it and he could not. 
He had an extraordinary feeling that she and 
he were parted forever and would never 
meet again. He felt he had taken a step 
and come into a world of new immensities. 

What other monsters might not those 
deepening shadows hide? . . . The tips 
of the giant nettles came out sharp and black 
against the pale-green and amber of the 
western sky. Everything was still, very 
still indeed. He wondered why he could 
not hear the others away there round the 
corner of the house. The shadow in the 
cart-shed was now an abysmal black. 

‘Bane t)...... Bang)... 2 -scBaagt..<.. 

A sequence of echoes and a shout. 

A long silence. 

‘*Bang!’’ and a diminuendo of echoes. 

Stillness. 

Then, thank Goodness! Redwood and 
Cossar were coming out of the darkness, 
and Redwood was calling ‘‘Bensington! 

‘‘Bensington! We've bagged another 
of the rats!’’ 

‘*Cossar’s bagged another of the rats!’’ 
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ZION: THE CAPITAL OF A JEWISH NATION. 


By RicHarp J. H. GOTTHEIL. 


for the sixth time, the Zionists met in 

an International Congress at Basel, in 
August last. A full seven years of service 
and work have passed by since a little 


gress. The telegrams of greeting which 
poured into Basel showed that the Zionist 
organization is as far-reaching as is the 
present-day dispersion of the children of 





band of one Israel. Even 
hundred and China _ proper 
fifty enthusi- was heard from 


asts met in the 
small hall of 
the Stadt Ca- 
sino of that 
city, in the 
year 1897. 
This year, 
nearly six hun- 
dred delegates 
crowded to its 
utmost capac- 
ity the large 
meeting - hall 
in that build- 
ing; and these 
were littlemore 
than one- half 
of those that 
have been 
elected to rep- 
resent Zionist 
constituencies. 
In 1897, the 
delegates came 
from only a 
few European 
states—no- 
tably Austria, 
tussia, Ger- 
many, France 
and England. 
In 1903, there 
was hardly a 
corner of the 
vlobe in which 
Jews 











reside DR. 


which was not represented. In Europe, 
from northern Scandinavia to southern 
Italy, from Ireland to the confines of 
Asia; and from North and South America, 
from far-off Australia and South Africa, 
even from the Russo-Chinese frontier, 
these delegates came to meet their 
brethren and to sit in the Jewish Con- 





THEODOR HERZL AT BASEL, 


in a communi- 
cation from the 
Shanghai Zion- 
ist Association. 
It was not out 
of idlecuriosity 
that these rep- 
resentatives 
had come to 
Basel; it was 
not the excite- 
ment of a mo- 
ment that 
prompted these 
messages. Both 
men and mes- 
sages bespoke, 
not only an un- 
derlying senti- 
ment in the 
heart of the 
Jewish people, 
butalso definite 
work in this 
great Jewish 
movement. The 
meeting in 


1897 was 
largely tenta- 
tive. That of 


1903 was evi- 
dence of a fixed 
institution. 
The growth in 
numbers is 
paralleled by 
the growth in internal organization and in 
other work of a most varied character. So 
large has become the number of delegates 
that a change has been found necessary in 
the method of representation, the basis of 
that representation being now two hundred 
in place of one hundred for each delegate. 
Within the Congress itself various parties 
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ALEXANDER MARMOREK, 


DR. 
the Specialist of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, anda 
noted Zionist. 


have been formed. ‘There is the govern 
ment party, led of course by Doctor Herzl, 
and the central committee at Vienna. There 
is the strictly orthodox party, called the 
Mizrachi, led by a Russian rabbi in the 
long caftan of his own country; there is 
the young Zionist party, made up largely 
of former and present Russian students at 
German and Swiss Though 
not opposed to one another, and all work- 


universities. 


ing for one and the same end, they differ 
as to the means by which this end is to be 
reached; and these very differences show 
that the movement is pulsating with life— 
that it is not dead formalism, but the 
expression of the soul of Judaism. 

At the meeting in 1897, the question 
discussed was the eternal one—to be or not 
to be. At the Congress of 1903, definite 
propositions were made which demanded 
in their treatment the wisdom of experience 
and the restraint of calm judgment. The 
road traversed by the Zionists between 
1897 and 1903 was not only strewn with 
many obstacles, but covered by almost 
impassable barriers. A way had to be 
cleared through the jungle and the under- 
growth which centuries of neglect had al- 
lowed to arise in the path of the Jews. 
Opposition, more especially Jewish oppo- 
sition, had to be overcome at every point; 
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for attacks had been made upon the Zion- 
ists in the open and from behind ambushes. 
The novelty of the idea that the Jew had 
the right to assert himself as Jew, and to 
demand that which is readily accorded to 
the most insignificant people, startled him; 
and the fear of being misunderstood by 
the Christian world and of suffering ad- 
ditionally in consequence of this misunder- 
standing, frightened many an honest soul. 
It is a sad but a necessary chapter in the 
latter-day annals of my people. The rich 
ones among us, those who have gained fame 
the international market of 
Those 


and wealth in 
the world, have held severely aloof. 
who believed that they would be looked 
upon as better citizens by crying out 
loudly their allegiance to the country in 
which they lived, fought us with all the 
weapons of satire and detraction. 

But a movement which is of the people 
and for the people, which has its roots 
firmly set in the conscience of that people, 
will not down even at the insistence of the 
mighty or at the satire of the garrulous. 
The movement indeed 
gained strength on the opposition which it 
provoked. A Jewish Congress had been 
hailed as an impossibility. It was shown 
to be a fact. A Jewish bank for strictly 
Jewish purposes had been decried as an 
anomaly. Yet the Jewish Colonial Trust 
was founded in London; a branch, the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank, was founded in Pal- 
estine, and branches are now in the process 


progressed, anc 
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the leading Russian Zionist. 
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of formation in both Russia and this country. 
A Jewish national fund was laughed at as 
a dream of enthusiasts. Yet such a fund 
has been founded and bids fair to give the 
material resources to Zionism without which, 
of course, it cannot work. But more than 
this, the Zionist movement is responsible 
for a great awakening of the Jewish con- 
science; for a return of many of our best 
and most intelligent Jews to Judaism; for 
a tremendous advance of culture among the 
Jews along Jewish lines in philosophy, in 
literature, in art. If the Jews still have 
a message to the world, it is through this 
reawakened con- 
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Doctor HIerzl. Zionism is also the most 
Jewish answer to recrudescent anti-Semit- 
ism. For centuries the Jews have been 
hoping against hope that the Messianic time 
was near at hand and that swords were 
really in this modern age to be turned 
into plowshares. We have been awfully 
and frightfully disillusioned. The virus 
has eaten its way from one country to 
another, and the Jew finds himself to-day 
face to face with a world which is thor- 
oughiy hostile and which is bent upon 
the Jewish life out of him either 
persuasion or by cruel torture. 

Persuasion is found 


driving 
by soft 





science that this mes- 
sage is spoken. It 
has been able to clothe 
the old Jewish ideals 
which have been lying 


dormant and some- 
times forgotten, in 


new and modern gar- 
ments, and to provide 
an outlet for aspira- 
tions which might 
otherwise have lan- 
guished to death or 
have been turned into 
quite different chan- 
nels. 

It is a mistake to 
suppose that Zionism 
is a new phenomenon 


in Judaism. The 
words of the Basel 
platform, ‘‘To find 


for the Jews a legally MR. L. J. 


established home in 
Palestine,’’ are but 
a modern expression of the old hope 
of a restoration which we find in the 


latter Biblical writings and which since 
then has been the silent as well as the ex- 
pressed hope of Jewish religious, racial 
and national aspirations. Many attempts 
to realize these aspirations have been made 
in the past. All of them have come to grief 
because of the more or less mystic back- 
ground which gave them birth and color. 
This intensely practical age has given a 
practical turn to the Zionist hope, and it is 
this practical side, not appreciated by many 
of the religious Jews, which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the movement led by 
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Doctor Herzl’s representative whe carried on the nego- 
tiations with Mr. Chamberlain. 


everywhere; for by 
the betrayal of his 
own past, and often- 
times only by such 
betrayal, is the Jew 
enabled to unfold 
completely the powers 
with which he is 
gifted. Cruel torture 
of « physical kind 
has come to view so 
lately that it is hard- 
ly necessary to dwell 
on it here. The 
Kishineff horrors of 
this very year, which 
were followed by 
those of Homel and 
which may at any 
moment be succeeded 
by others, sent a 
shudder through the 
civilized world. They 
could be paralleled 
in a lesser degree by 
the massacre at Port Said, by the troubles 
at Zablotow in Galicia, and by the in- 
cipient riot even at Pontypridd in Wales. 
These are but the slight eruptions which 
show what an awful fire is burning farther 
down. The physical and moral degradation 
to which the Jews in eastern Europe are 
being dragged by systematic legislation from 
above, and just as systematic popular out 
breaks from below, is appalling. In the 
words of the prophet, ‘‘Israel is swallowed 
up: now shall they be among the Gentiles 
as a vessel wherein is no pleasure. ”’ 

The Jewish question in a nutshell is the 


defenselessness of the Jews. It is of no 
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use to deny this; to gag the discussion of 
the problem, or, as Lord 
the other day, ‘‘to attempt to prevent a 
storm by sitting upon the 
This defenselessness is seen at every turn; 
and the kind words of good friends, the 
noble protests of many Christians and of 
some Christian communities, avail nothing. 
The Jew is the natural scapegoat—the 
Azazel, upon whom not only the sins of 


Rosebery said 


barometer.’ 
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the high priest but of the whole congre 
gation are placed; and like the scapegcat, 
the Jew is either sent out into the wilder- 
ness or hurled from the It is not 
only that the Jew has no political center 
The religious and spirit- 


rock. 


to which to turn. 


ual one is also wanting. The Roman 
Catholic Church bewails the loss of the 
temporal possessions of the Pope. These 


were small in extent and of little significance 
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if measured by their area and_ practi- 
cal value. But they were typical of power, 
typical of concentration. 
visible expression of the authority wielded 
by the church. And though to-day those 
possessions are now reduced to the Vatican 
and its gardens, Rome still the 
ecuter toward which converge the thoughts 


They were the 


remains 


and hopes of the great Catholic world. 
What has the Jew to put by the side of 
this? In former times such an ideal con- 
verging-point did at least exist—Palestine 
and Jerusalem. the Land of 
Promise was in the hands of strangers—in 


Even when 


the power of those who were the Jews’ 
worst enemies and persecutors — it. still 
remained the Land of 
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It is strange that Jews themselves per- 
sistently close their eyes to this, their state 
of defenselessness. Optimistic to a won- 
derful degree, they believe that every new 
persecution is to be the last and every new 
outbreak but the final rumble before the 
clouds pass away. They are also foolishly 
afraid of the anti-Semitic charge of forming 
‘‘imperium in imperio.’’? The Alliance 
Israelite, founded in Paris in 1860, might 
have become a rallying-point for united 
action in defense of outraged rights. But 
though this society has from time to time 
interceded in European and North African 
countries for oppressed Jews, its activity has 
almost dwindled down to the very laudable 
but totally insufficient 


an 





Promise, and the Jew- > work of providing 
ish soul, in praise and schools in Moham- 
prayer, turned to it as medan lands. It may 
a center. Who will , 7 seem strange to say 
deny the  ennobling , that the Jews are timid 
power of such a —so contrary is the 
thought? Who will picture that the ordi- 
forswear its ethical nary man has formed 
value? Who will of them. gut I do 
lightly treat its not dare to character- 
spiritual significance ? ize otherwise their 
The walls of the failure to use the 


Ghetto were thus over- 
leaped, and the spir- 
itual sight of the hosts 
of Israel returning to 
their original home 
comforted those who 
had no home that they 
could properly call 
theirown. The eman- 
cipation of the Jews in the nineteenth cen- 
tury broke down the walls of the physical 
Ghetto; and the reform movement in the 
Jewish Church, by breaking with the old, 
decentralized the aspiration of the Jew. 
But this emancipation, which in many 
countries was only a paper one, raised up 
in its stead the social Ghetto, and in place 
of the older hope a world-embracing mis- 
sion, which meant little that was definite 
and carried the old ship from its moorings. 
It was the instinctive feeling of self-preser- 
vation which lay at the bottom of the 
orthodox opposition to the reform move- 
ment; for with Jerusalem centers in every 
land and every clime a thorough disinte- 
gration of Jewish forces was bound to come. 





MR. DAVID WOLFFSOHN, OF COLOGNE, 
President of the Jewish Colonial Trust. 





power given to them 
as international bank- 
ers, to compel humane 


treatment for their 
brethren. Mr. Arnold 
White, the London 


critic, has pointed out 
that the Jewish bank- 
might perhaps 
have of relief for 
their fellow Jews in Russia had they re- 
fused in 1891 and in 1894 to take part in 


ers 


secured some measure 


raising the loans for that country. The 
same situation presented itself this year 
in Roumania. The government of that 


country had taken up a loan of one hundred 
and seventy-five million lei, redeemable in 
December, 1904. This loan was, however, 
called for redemption for the 1st of June, 
1903, and to effect this a new loan of one 
hundred and eighty-five million lei had to 
be contracted. The syndicate which floated 
this new loan was made up by the Disconto 
Gesellschaft of Berlin, a number of the 
directors of which are Jews, and by the 
Jewish banking-house of 8S. Bleichrider. 
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Though a campaign from other Jewish 
quarters had been led against the Rou- 
manian finances, it was Jewish money that 
not only refused to exercise its influence in 
aid of the Jews of Roumania, but even 
helped that country out of its difficulty. 

It is against such actions as these that 
Zionism protests. It tries to restore the 
old solidarity, the old unity, of Israel; not 
with a view to any mere monetary aggran- 
dizement, but for the purpose of securing 
the right and the opportunity for the Jews 
to live and to develop. It believes that 
this is possible only if there is some spot 
on earth which the Jews can call their own, 
and which can be a place of refuge, legally 
secured by international obligations, to 
which the oppressed of Israel may flee 
whenever necessity arises. It does not for 
one moment believe that this necessity will 
arise for the Jews everywhere, and an 
ingathering of Israel from all the points of 
its dispersion would be a foolish dream of 
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MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH DELEGATION. 
Sir Francis Montefiore, J. Cowen, I. Zangwill. 


unpractical theorists. No nation to-day 
can preserve its members in one single spot. 
Whenever such concentration is effected, 
the dispersion will still continue, as is the 
case with every nation and with every race. 
In this, practical Zionism meets with 
religious Zionism. The soul of Israel has 
always felt, and when occasion offered has 
always said, that such a concentration at 
such a rallying-point can be induced only 
in the ancient home of the children of 
Israel, in Palestine. Attempts have been 
made from time to time to secure a footing 
there; and though agricultural colonies have 
been established and though a good deal 
has been done to better the condition of the 
Jews who are there, the necessary charter 
from the suzerain of that country has not 
yet been obtained. 

In the mean while, there came to the 
Sixth Zionist Congress the offer by the 
English government of a tract of land in 
the Naivasha Province of its East African 
Protectorate. It was aspon- 
taneous offer on the part of 
Mr. Chamberlain, who had 
visited the country while on 
his way from South Africa; 
and the offer was heartily 
seconded by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Coming so 
soon after the report of the 
Royal Immigration Commis- 
sion, the offer has a peculiar 
significance. The official docu- 
ment, in the form of a letter 
from Sir Clement Hill, Chief 
of the Protectorate Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, 
to Mr. L. J. Greenberg, is 
one of especial importance; if 
only because it assures the 
Jews through the Zionist 
Congress ‘‘of the interest 
which his Majesty’s govern- 
ment must always take in 
any well-considered scheme 
for the amelioration of the 
position of the Jewish race.”’ 
If we put these words side by 
side with the generous pro- 
test made to Roumania and 
Russia by President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Hay, 
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AT PRAYER IN A JERUSALEM 





we have a noble example of Anglo-Saxon 
chivalry, which I think it will be 
difficult to parallel in Jewish 
It is that which one would expect from 
peoples who have fought hard for the lib- 
erties which they enjoy, and who desire 
therefore to make these blessings the prop- 
erty of all mankind. This offer, however, 
is not a simple bid for immigration into a 
sparsely settled country. Even though 
that country be as fruitful and as excellent 
as the reports available at present seem to 
show, it would offer very little temptation 
other than that of a simple place of refuge. 
But the offer goes much farther and looks 
to the founding of a self-sustaining Jewish 
colony under English rule. To quote the 
exact the intended 
to ‘‘comprise as its main features the grant 
of a considerable area of land, the appoint- 
ment of a Jewish official as the chief of the 
local administration, and permission to the 
colony to have a free hand in regard to the 
municipal legislation and as to the man- 


history. 


words, scheme was 


agement of religious and purely domestic 
matters.’’ 
indeed calculated to take away one’s breath, 
so different is it from documents and offers 
to the Jews published in other lands. The 


An invitation such as this was 


MONASTERY 


Congress was sorely perplexed. On th 
one hand, Zionism has its roots in the 
centuries-old love for the ancient home. 


Here was a legally assured home, but not 
on Zion. While it agreed with the Zionist 
program in it 
home for the Jewish people, it left out of 
those sentimental reasons 


so far as assured a Jewish 
consideration all 
which must always be dear to the Jew. 
3ut as the chosen representatives of the 
Jewish people, it was impossible for the 
It 
has agreed to send out a commission of 
experts to British East Africa to survey 
and to study the territory mentioned and 
to report upon the feasibility of using it 
for the purpose intended. 

For this action, the Zionists 
blamed on the one hand and lauded on the 
In view of the condition in which 


Congress simply to refuse the offer. 


have been 
other. 
so large a part of Jewry lives, it would be 
inhuman to close any door in the face of 
the outcast, especially one that seems to 
open upon a prospect so advantageous. The 
letter of Minister von Plehve to Doctor 
Herzl, published at that same Zionist Con- 
gress, leaves no doubt as to the intention 
of Russia in regard to the millions of Jews 


there. She wishes to get rid of a large 




























MAX NORDAU, 


number of them, and she will get rid of 
them in one way or another. Steadily but 
surely the countries of Europe have been 
successively closed to the immigrant Jew 
from the East; and the problems which 
the congestion in the large cities of the 
United States presents, cannot be effect- 
ively solved by any mere attempt at removal 
into the interior. The flood must be 
stopped at its source and the stream of im- 
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migration turned to countries where a large 
proletariat does not make the introduction 
of further immigrants undesirable for those 
already in the country and at the same time 
dangerous for the newcomers. East Africa 
is not Zion; the equation will forever be 
impossible. In the opinion of some, it 
may become a training-ground for those 
who are eventually to go to Zion. It 
may become a refuge where those who up 
till then have had no country they might 
call their own, may live and develop into 
free and glad citizens of the old mother 
country. Longfellow, in his beautiful 
poem on the Hebrew synagogue at New- 
port, speaks of the Jews as spelling the 
book of the world backward. Are they 
then perhaps to gain a colony first and a 
motherland afterward? Whatever solution 
the East African scheme may find, it 
can be but a temporary one. The eye of 
the people’s soul cannot be turned from the 
object upon which it has rested for cen- 
turies and centuries. The Jews of western 
Europe and of the United States have, in 
a measure, fought hard against that which 
in the end must be to their best interests. 
They do not yet see that if both the Jews 
and Judaism are to be _ preserved, it 
can be only around the Zionist hope; that 
if further disintegration is to be stayed, 


the Jews must once more have an ideal 
which is common to them all, whether 
orthodox, conservative or reform, and 


which, while speaking out of the hoary 
past, has a message for to-day and a hope 
for the future. 







































More discussed, per- 


AN INTERESTING LITER- 

Muay pensonauiry._| haps, than any other 
novel which has appeared during the past 
Julia Frankau’s ‘‘Pigs 
Frankau uses the pseu- 
donym ‘*Frank Danby’’ on the title-pages 
of her works of fiction, and it is only of 
late that her identity has become generally 
known. She is the wife of a wealthy 
Jewish merchant of London, and both she 
and her sister are very prominent figures in 
literary and artistic set of the 


six months is Mrs. 
in Clover.’ Mrs. 


the musical, 
English capital. 
personality, and in writing allows 
frankness which to many seems excessive, 
but which, after all, heightens the effect 
of what she writes. Another trait of her 
literary work is seen in her fondness for 
drawing her characters direct from life and 
with so little disguise that they are at once 


She is a woman of strong 
herself a 


recognized, In her first and strongest 
novel, entitled ‘‘Dr. Phillips,’’—which 


gives an extraordinarily vivid picture of the 


more unpleasant features of middle-class 
Jewish life—she delineated the principal 
much fidelity to her 
London physician, that 
injunction in the courts 
of the book. In 
Clover,’”’ 
making the 


character with so 
model, a leading 
he secured an 
against the circulation 
her latest novel, ‘*Pigs in 


has caused much scandal by 


she 


three principal personages bear a close re- 
semblance in many respects to three well- 
known individuals. The two Althaus broth- 
ers of the book have been generally iden- 
tified with the brothers Neuman—a couple 




































of prominent South African millionaires 
—while the heroine, Joan de Groot, is 
thought to have been suggested to Mrs. 


Frankau by the personality of Olive Schrei- 
ner, the well-known author of ‘‘The Story 
of an African Farm.’’ If this be so, Mrs. 
Frarkau is justly censurable for a terrible 
breach of the amenities of life; though 
the fact in no way impairs the literary 


power of the book. 
‘*Pigs in 


Clover’’ itself, before 
judging it, one 
should sweep aside 
all the extraneous 
and irrelevant ma- 
terial with which 
Mrs. Frankau has 
unwisely encum- 
bered her essential 
theme. Her 

ical diatribes, 
South African 
ning chapters, and 
her fleers and flings 
at various English statesmen are worse than 
superfluous, for they simply hamper the 
reader whom her principal narrative carries 
along quite unresistingly. Stripped of all 
the other issues which Mrs. Frankau_pre- 
sents, the book is practically an argument 
for the thesis that physical love, divested 
entirely of respect or affection or honor or 
motive that which actuates the 
is absolutely indestructible. In the 
novel, Joan de is a pure-minded 
idealist, a woman of slight experience with 


As for 


polit- 
her 
mi- 


any above 
animal, 


Groot 
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a degree, and by nature 
frank, truthful, and high-minded. She 
meets one Louis Althaus, the offspring of 
an abandoned woman and a Jewish maque- 
reau of the most degraded type. Louis 
Althaus is the worthy son of such parents, 
having absolutely not the slightest glimmer 
of principle or genuine manliness or even 
ordinary good feeling. Nevertheless, he 
has money which enables him to live ina 
careless bohemian sort of luxury, he is 
physically attractive, and he possesses the 
power of creating about him a certain at- 
mosphere of sensuousness which makes all 
women conscious of his presence. From 
the moment that he meets Joan de Groot 
at a dinner-party and carelessly touches her 
hand, she is ensnared by him. He fasci- 
nates her as a serpent might; and although 
she has a husband living and although her 
own ideals are those of purity and truth, 
she breaks with all her past life and within 
the space of a few days consents to go away 
with Althaus. 

After a few short weeks, she begins to 
know the truth about him. His baseness 
is revealed to her like the loathsomeness 
of a snake uncoiling itself before her. She 
knows him as an utter egotist and one who 
is really incapable of love. He ill-treats 
her. He tries to make her a swindler 
like himself. He uses her love for him as 
an instrument wherewith to torture her, and 
at the last he abandons her and leaves her 
alone and penniless to give birth to his 
child amid the squalor and hideousness of 
a back slum, while he, joyous and light- 
woos and marries a woman of 


life, sensitive to 


hearted, 
rank, 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this ghastli- 
ness and of the fact that Joan is after- 
ward married to a man who has befriended 
her in her extremity, and who loves her 
with limitless devotion, as soon as she once 
more meets the unspeakable creature who 
almost wrecked her life, she is absolutely 
helpless to resist him. His appeal to her 
senses is just as strong as ever; and neither 
the recollection of his infamy nor the obli- 
gations of her own honor and self-respect 
can hold her back. She is as much his as 
she was in the days when she believed him 
to be the perfect lover. 

This thesis seems to us absolutely mon- 
strous and utterly untrue to life. Had Al- 
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thaus one redeeming quality or had Joan 
been described as less spiritual and less 
high-minded, we could believe the story. 
But as it is, the thing revolts us by its 
inherent improbability. It is too swinish 
to be true; and however skilfully Mrs. 
Frankau has told it and however bold may 
be her strokes, none the less, the strain 
upon our credulity is much too great, and 
we refuse to accept, as being accurate, a 
demonstration which would have us see in 
a normal human being only that instinct 
which excites and dominates the inhabi- 
tants of a cage of monkeys. 
Harry THurston PECK. 





The world bestows its big 
prizes, both in money and 
honors, for but one thing. 

And that is Initiative. 

What is Initiative? 

I'll tell you: It is doing the right thing 
without being told. 

But next to doing the thing without 
being told is to do it when you are told 
once. That is to say, carry the Message to 
Garcia: those who can carry a message get 
high honors, 
but their pay 
is not always 
in proportion. 

Next, there 
are those who 
never do a 
thing until 
they are told 
twice: such 
get no honors 
and small pay. 

Next, there 
are those who 
do the right 
thing only 
when necessity 
kicks them 
from behind, 
and these get 
indifference 
instead of 
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honors, and a 
& pittance for 
pay. Thie 
kind spends 
most of its 
time polishing 
a bench witha 





_ \ hard-luck 
' story. 

Then, still] 

lower down in 

the scale than this, we have the fellow 

who will not do the right thing even 


when some one goes along to show him 
how and stays to see that he does it: he is 
always out of a job, and receives the con- 
tempt he deserves, unless he has a rich pa, 
in which Destiny patiently awaits 
around the corner with a stuffed club. 


case 


To which class do you belong? 
ELBERT HUBBARD. 





Little-finger-crooking is the outward 
and visible sign of an ostentatious soul. 

The lines of a palm may be uncertain 
and misleading, but the crook of a little 
finger is a positive indication of the nature 
of its owner. 

And first, it denotes deceitfulness. The 
crooked little finger is more often seen on 
women than men, and this is because a 
larger proportion of the fair sex have de- 
ceitful natures. 

The woman, then, who raises her teacup 
with whet she an elegant 
curve of her little finger, is trying to im- 
press those who see her with the idea that 
hers is a refined and cultured nature. But 
the deceit is proved by the fact that this 
same woman seldom crooks her little finger 
in the privacy of her own room. This, 
therefore, proves that the crooking is not 
the natural result of refinement and culture, 


believes to be 


WOMEN . 


IND EVENTS. 


but a specious and flimsy pretense. Why 
it is accepted among those of the cult as a 
sign of good birth and breeding is a mys- 
tery indeed; for it has never yet been ob- 
But 
it is so accepted, and it stands for veneer- 


served among the truly aristocratic. 


ing of all sorts. 

If a woman is not quite sure of her posi- 
tion, her gown or her pronunciation, she 
crooks her little finger as she raises her 
bediamonded lorgnette, and fondly fancies 
all her shortcomings are overlooked. 

As a rule, the little-finger-crookers are 
of those who sadly abuse the word ‘‘ar- 
To anything bizarre or 
esthetic is A burnt-leather 
photograph frame, a draped fishnet or a 
Bagdad burlap is enthusiastically dubbed 


tistic.’ them, 


‘*artistic.’’ 


with the poor overworked adjective. 

And then, with a smile of superiority, 
they curve their little fingers and sip tea 
with the air of a connoisseur. 

Deep and careful research has failed to 
discover the origin of the crooking habit. 
The only possible presumption is, that it 
is a relic of barbarism, and that there was 
a time when only the great had cups to 
drink from. These few, to protect them- 
selves from their covetous 
brethren, stuck out their little fingers to 
yard off possible assaults upon their porce 
lain property. 

Be that as it may, the crooking of the 
modern little finger apparently stands for a 
buffer against the assaults upon a fragile 
and easily demolished refinement. 

CAROLYN WELLS. 
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MUNICIPAL DEBTS. | 


tween going in debt to meet his running 


Every individual makes 
a sharp distinction be- 


expenses, and going in debt to enlarge his 
business. The first means his impoverish- 
ment; the second is often essential to his 
enrichment. The same distinction has been 
applied to city debts by the National Mu- 
nicipal League. A generation ago, most of 
the state institutions rigidly forbade cities 
to incur debts exceeding ten or twenty per 
cent. of the assessed valuation of their real 
estate. The prohibition on the whole was 
sound, as it lessened the temptation of city 
officials to secure present improvements at 
the expense of future taxpayers. During 
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the last few however, a new class 
of local expenditures has come into prom 
inence by which the next generation is 
enriched instead of impoverished. In order 
to secure the public interests, it has _be- 
come increasingly for cities to 
invest in various kinds of income-yield- 
ing property. The of 
these investments presented at the recent 
meeting of the Municipal League were not 
taken from foreign experience, but from 
that of New York city. Controller Coler, 
the most efficient financial officer the city 
has had in recent whether under 
Tammany or Reform administrations, put 
compactly before the convention the ac- 
counts of the Dock Department. Prior to 
1895, the department spent six 
million five hundred dollars in 
acquiring and improving private property. 
The interest the bonds 
therefor is three and a quarter per cent., 
or two hundred and eleven thousand dol- 
lars; but the rentals from the property 
amount to seven and one-tenth per 
cent., or four hundred and sixty-two mil- 
lion dollars. 1895, extremely 
expensive dock has been purchased and im- 
proved the of seven million five 
hundred thousand dollars. The interest 
charge upon this is nearly a quarter of a 
million, yet the rentals are half as much 
again. The net profits on all these docks 
promise in twenty-five years to pay off the 
principal of the debt incurred. Similarly 
the new contract for the Municipal Rapid 
Transit stipulates that the con- 
tractor cent. a 
year over and on the 
bonds which the city issues for the con- 
struction, that in fifty years the city 
will receive the system free of charge and 
free from debt. Yet investments of just 
this sort are constantly retarded and often 
prevented by a clause in the constitution 
intended only to protect future generations 
against a legacy of debt. The letter of 
the constitution should plainly be changed 
in order to preserve its spirit. There is 
no reason why future generations should be 
protected against a legacy of property from 
which the present generation even can 
secure an income covering both the interest 
and the principal of the bonds issued to 
Cuar_es B. Spane. 
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necessary 


best illustrations 
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cost 


system 
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7 |THE CLAY PIGEON! 


. Behold the pigeon made, you see, 
From common clay, like you and me. 
Poor bird, his life is all mishaps, 

For men him sore beset with traps, 
And when escaped from these, I wot, 
He runs a risk of being shot! 

Oft tried, his flight-iness increases 
Until, at last, he flies to pieces, 


Edwin L. Sabin, 


a a ee 


A DINNER AT THE 
BLUE POSTS TAVERN. 


far from a certain 
tation 
there stands, or 
cently, a hostelry which still 
remnant of the Old World atmosphere so 
will 





‘ 7 
ad 


the 
not 


Somewhere in 
town of London, 
Temple of 
Surlington 
until 


Temp 
Arcade, 


quite re- 


known as the 
stood 
retains some 
voyagers from over sea. It 
stronghold 
hosts of Continental 


dear to 
perhaps be the last to with 
stand the 
cookery, and here within the portals of the 
Blue Posts Tavern may best of all places 
studied that most of human 
documents, the dining Englishman. 

On the Arcade and following 
Cork Street for a way—Cork Street is not 
divided into blocks—one will 
an unobtrusive doorway between two posts 


There 


advancing 


be unique 
leaving 
come 


upon 


not noticeably blue. is a taproom 


on the left which need not be considered, 
for a broad flight of stairs leads up- 
ward to a dim antechamber on the floor 
above. 


The place is either restful or depressing, 
according to one’s mood, and so quiet that 
in spite of a glimpse into a lighted room 
beyond, and the unmistakable savor of 
something rather good to eat, one experi 
ences the chill inseparable from the sense 
of being the first arrival at a feast. And 
justly so, should the hour be, as it was 
with the writer, half past six. 

The long and room, 
oak probably much newer than it looked, 
dozen little tables faultlessly 
furnished a single 
back against the wall. 


narrow paneled in 


contained a 


appointed, each with 


chair, having its 











MEN, 


There were no guests as yet, but the spirit 


of the place moved to and fro with noiseless 


tread and the bearing of a Rural Dean. Ile 
was the ‘Splump headwaiter of the Cock"’ 
on earth again; the very servitor who, 


long ago, laid beside our old friend the 
Major’s plate that letter which announced 
his scapegrace nephew Pen’s entanglement 
Ile 


or so 


with Miss Fotheringay of Drury Lane. 
was the composite image of a score 
of waiters we have known in faney and 
loved in books and dreamed of tipping, 
and his inscrutable features betrayed at 
least a dawning apprehension of the latter 
gentle sentiment. 

‘Please to be seated, sir’? he said, twirl 
ing the golden chain of office which hung 
about his neck and fell across a wide expanse 
of shirt, a trifle ostentatiously it seemed, 

The writer 
plead excuses for delay; 


would have been glad to 
he would have 
willingly gone back to the Areade and pur- 
walking-sticks till eight or 


awful 


chased even 
nine, for it 


alone beneath the scrutiny of those calm, 


Was an thing to dine 


reproachful eyes, gut doubt of his own 
courave to come back prevented flight, and 
toa 


of fare to 


himself taéede conducted 
bill 


read, nor anything to look at more inter- 


he allowed 


seat. There wasn’t any 


esting than a row of empty tables, and 
when he turned his head it was to meet the 
waiter’s orbs, impassive as electric buttons, 
from a shadowy corner, 

Time passed—a half hour, maybe, for a 
Mayfair clock struck something somewhere, 
and the sound was followed by the appear- 
ance of a fellow guest, a large, full-blooded 
a cane and 
handkerchief 


He crossed the 


who walked with 
black silk 


about one bandaged foot. 


gentleman 
wore a wound 
floor with many grunts and groans and sat 
down at a table opposite the stranger, and 
to the 
made a 


his arrival seemed to be a signal 


waiter, who, coming forward, 


stately bow. 


“The joint, sir, is saddle, sir,’’ he an- 


nounced, in aecents so impressive that 
though the stranger answered, ‘‘Very 
good,’’ he felt that a devout ‘*‘Amen”’’ 


would have been a response more fitting. 
The Dean then produced a written docu- 
ment which might have been an order of 
exercises, or at least the opening hymn. It 
was in truth no greater thing than a list of 
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N 
wn 


vintages, but it inspired the other guest to 
speech, 

“iH 
across with friendly interest, ‘*‘I’d recoin- 
y Number 47."’ The 
muffled foot was proof sufficient of his taste 


you are drinking red,*’ he called 


mend you, sir, to try 


in wines. 
The American bowed his thanks. 


Your favorite bin, sir, I suppose,’’ he 


said, 

‘*No,’’ rejoined the other, sadly; ‘*my 
drink is water. A touch of the gout, 
you understand, which a clever doctor 


would rid me of in a day. Unfortunately, 
I am obliged to employ my own. brother 
in-law, who is an ass.’’ 


What further confidences the gouty party 


had in mind did not appear, for at that 
moment other guests arrived, entering 
silently and going, without exchange of 


No 


word was said until the soup was served. 


greeting, each toa table by himself. 


Then one who might have been a captain 


of dragoons observed, addressing no one 
in particular: 

‘It’s rather chilly, isn’t it?’’ 

**Quite rr i 


‘It’s cold enough to make a top- 


agreed a round-faced City 
man. 
coat comfortable.’’ 

“*T should have worn mine,’’ declared a 
third, ‘‘if it 


neck.’’ 


were not so seedy at the 

A silence lasting to the fish was broken 
by a small man in the corner. 

**My coat was very bad indeed,’’ he said, 
‘*but by good luck some chap walked off 
with it from the Metropole and the man- 
agement was forced to supply me with a 
new one.”’ 

This anecdote encouraged other tales of 


theft led 
sequence to the price of clothes. 


restitution, and by natural 
The talk 


during the 


and 


grew animated, confidentie]; 


entrée almost personal. Family matters 
were alluded to:—‘‘My sister paid thirty 
shillings for a hat.’’—**My cousin bought 
amackintosh.’’ The visitor with ears alert 
sat wondering where the Blue Posts confi- 
dences might end. In point of fact, they 
ended as abruptly as they had begun. 


-"* the small 





‘*T had a pair of boots 
man in the corner was announcing, when 
he broke off. 
to hear no more, to want to hear no more, 


the had its entrance and 


Broke off to say no more, 


for roast made 





MEN, WOMEN 


from that moment no further syllable was 
offered for exchange the tables. 
It was as though a spell had fallen, and 
when the stranger ventured a remark the 


between 


mly answer was a grunt almost of warning, 
ittered by his nearest neighbor. 

followed, time 
place to coffee and cigars. The 

leaned back in their seats for greater ease; 
the gouty party with his feet upon a chair. 
Che others thrust out theirs beneath the 
tables until the waiter’s progress became 
i. sort of but no 
word, no, not one, was spoken in the Blue 


Cheese which in gave 


diners 


decorous steeplechase, 


Posts cotfee-room. 
Linger- 

ing late, the 

stranger 

saw all his 

for 

comrades 


mer 


depart, 
by 
himself, 


each 


each wait- 


ing till his 
predeces- 
sor’s cab 
had driven 
off. Then 
he assured 
the waiter 
that 
would come 
again, and 
as he waved 
aside the poor remains of what had been 


he 
PRINCE 


a golden sovereign, he almost asked a ques- 
tion—‘* Why?”’ 
3ut this would merely have confused the 
waiter. 
HERMAN KNICKERBOCKER VIELE. 


A WORKING PRINCE. | 


be the great happiness of a man with the 
The fact is 
gradually being discovered that it is only 


Work, after all, is the 
great panacea — must 


slightest pretense to intellect. 


the idle man who is unhappy. The sons 


of the richest Americans are being taught 


e Cosmopo.itan Macazine is a member of “ The 


sp and punish all frauds against its 


ished, et cetera 
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FRANZ FERDINAND. 


Assoc at 


members, including tt 


AND EVENTS. 


to labor, some of them in paths that are 
worthless—yet any labor is better than 
none-—and some in paths of great usefulness. 
next in teaching its 
young men of station to labor. A notable 
example is Prince Franz Ferdinand of Ba- 
varia. Socially popular and personally 
attractive, he has chosen a profession, not 
as a hobby, but as a life-work. Perhaps 
when every vestige of necessity is removed, 
there remains the highest intellectual pleas- 
ure in labor. Prince Franz Ferdinand takes 
but small pleasure in the dinners and 
balls with which the society of his home 
itself. His workday leaves him 
not only 
with a 
healthful 
physical 
weariness, 
but with 
ideas to 
think out 
and analyze 
—for the 
hospital he 
maintains 
treats more 
than four 
thousand 
patients 
yearly and 
can use all 
the brain 
output of 
its staff. 
His wealth he values chiefly for two 
reasons—it has enabled him to avoid the 
temptations which beset the struggling 
young physician, and it has made possible 
the treatment of the class of patients he 
prefers—the poor. In all great cities the 
chief disease which attacks the people 
is consumption. Cramped quarters, in large 
part, explain this continued prevalence of 
consumption. Almost half the patients 
treated by Prince Franz Ferdinand are 
victims of it, and he has just completed 
experiments with a consumption cure from 


Germany comes 


amuses 


which very valuable results are hoped. 
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